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THE GRINDSTONE of this LIFE 
is PAIN and SUFFERING! 


MIRTH versus MELANCHOLY. 
TOM HOOD said, ** Wit is frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.” 
“There's not a string attuned to mirth, But has its cord ¢f melancholy.” 
The Humorist HOFFMAN held that Evil was always concealed behind APPARENT Good, and the 
Devil had a whisk of his tail in EVERYTHING. 
“ONE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted 
Abernethy. The Doctor looked at his tongue, felt his 
pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. ‘Well,’ said the 
frank Abernethy, ‘I don’t think there is much the matter 
with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that 
clever fellow Grimaldi. You will get a good hearty laugh! 
That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said 
the patient, ‘I am Grimaldi.’ ’’— Smiles. 


MORAL.—AN HONEST MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, LIKE 
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EE it is IMpossiBLE TO OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE. 
The tint of Eno’s «Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. It is, 
in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 
CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they ave marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have been imposed ufon ty a WORTHLESS imitation. 
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For There is nothing better than 
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FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 


II.—CLANDON PARK- 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Lorb ONsLow is inclined to deprecate the idea that his house caa 
properly be regarded as one of the ‘‘ Famous Homes of Sport.” 
Being situated in Surrey it is of course natural that hunting should 
not be associated with it as it is with Belvoir, Badminton, Brocklesby, 
and other notable centres of the chase; nor is it to be pretended that 
the shooting approaches the celebrity of Holkham, Elveden, and 
other estates which figure prominently in the history of the gun. 
But Clandon has been chosen, comparatively limited though its fame 
may be, for a reason which I think will be recognised as sound after 
a perusal of the following pages; for nowhere else, it may be said, 
is all-round sport practised and pursued in a more sportsmanlike 
manner. Hunting, racing, shooting, fishing, falconry have occupied 
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the keen attention of the present Earl or his predecessors; the 
mention of driving naturally recalls the name of the notable “*‘ Tommy 
Ons!ow ”—the friend of the Princ: Regent and one of the witnesses 


CHIMNEY-PIECE IN HALL—SACRIFICE TO DIANA 


to his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert—and the new Minister of 
Agriculture is a member of the Coaching and Four-in-Hand Clubs; 
golf is played on the estate, and I believe the links rank high—in 
the list of those, at any rate, that are not found on the sea shore ; 
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motors now have their place in the stable; a few years since Lord 
Onslow made an excursion to the Rocky Mountains in quest of big 
game; indeed, glancing through the twenty-six subjects which have 


CHIMNEY-PiECE IN HALL—SACRIFICE TO BACCHUS 


been treated in the Badminton Library, with the exception of 

yachting, swimming, sea-fishing, and rowing, I find none that may 

not be said to have some connection with Clandon ; for as regards 

mountaineering, during his Governorship of New Zealand Lord 
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Onslow climbed many a peak in the “Southern Alps,” to say 
nothing of visits to Switzerland and the journey to the Rocky 
Mountains just mentioned. 

The family was not originally seated at Clandon. It was the 
boast of Tommy Onslow’s great-grandfather that he could drive from 
the Sussex border to Old Windsor without being off his own 
property, and his principal home was on the other side of the range 
of hills from that on which Clandon now stands. But the soil was 
a heavy clay, and the Baron, declaring that he did not mind having 
to use four horses for his travelling carriage, that being right and 
proper, but disliked having to employ six, sought out a new site. 
About this time, early in the eighteenth century, an Italian architect 
named Leoni was commissioned to design several great houses in 
England ; the present Clandon was one of them; Moor Park and 
Hothfield, in Kent, which rather closely resembles Clandon, were 
others; and the present building was finished in 1731. One of the 
features is the entrance hall, which is a cube of 4o feet. Great care 
was lavished on the interior, and the sculptor Rysbrack, a leading 
man of his day, carved two beautiful chimney-pieces representing a 
sacrifice to Diana and a sacrifice to Bacchus, of both of which, as 
well as of the ceiling, illustrations are here given. One of the bed- 
rooms on the ground floor is supposed to be the walking place of a 
ghost. The Princesse de Lamballe, a close friend of Marie 
Antoinette, was staying at Clandon when the unhappy Queen was 
made a prisoner. Faithful and devoted, she hastened to Her 
Majesty’s side, and shared her fate on the guillotine, two or three 
days after leaving Surrey. So the story runs; but I have stayed 
often at Clandon without seeing a sign of her. When Lord Onslow 
was in New Zealand the ghost scare was restarted, and the tenants 
wanted the Psychical Society to send down and investigate the 
“phenomena,” but the old French ghost appears to have been in 
reality nothing but a mischievous young English servant. 

It need scarcely be said perhaps that the seat of the Onslows 
was always famous for hospitality, and amongst other notable 
guests was Evelyn, the diarist, who described his visit to the place, 
‘where was much company and such an extraordinary feast as I had 
hardly seen at any gentleman’s table. What made it more remark- 
able was that there was not any thing save what his estate about it 
did afford, as venison, rabbits, hares, pheasants, partridges, quails, 
poultrie, all sorts of fowle in season from his owne decoy neere his 
house, and all sorts of fresh fish. After dinner we went to see sport 
at the decoy, where I never saw so many herons.” 

Guildford Park, a portion of the domain, was an old Royal 
chase in the days of Henry II., where it is on record “there was 
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plentiful deer’; and just outside Clandon Park is Merrow Down, 
the old-world life of which Rudyard Kipling lately recalled in one of 
the poems published in his delightful ‘‘ Just So Stories ” :— 


There runs a road by Merrow Down— 
A grassy tract to-day it is— 

An hour out of Guildford town, 
Above the river Wey it is 


Here, when they heard the horse bells ring, 
The ancient Britons dressed and rode 
To watch the dark Pheenicians bring 
Their goods along the Western road. 
* * * 
The beavers built in Broadstonebrook, 
And made a swamp where Bramley stands, 
And bears from Shere would come and look 
At Taffimai where Shamley stands. 


It may be incidentally remarked that one of the sources of pride 
attaching to the Onslow family is that it has supplied three great 
Speakers to the House of Commons; but it is as a home of sport 
that Clandon is being here considered, and in this respect the name 
of Tommy Onslow, son of George, the first Earl, occupies a prominent 


place. Everyone knows the quatrain which was placed between the 
familiar picture— 

What can Tommy Onslow do ? 

He can drive a coach-and-two. 

Can Tommy Onslow do no more ? 

Yes, he can drive a coach-and-four. 


In Wraxall’s Reminiscences he says of Tommy Onslow, ‘ His 
predominant passion was driving four-in-hand. He passed the 
whole day in his phaeton, and sacrificed every object to the gratifica- 
tion of that ‘ ignoble ambition,’ as he himself called it when speaking 
to me on the subject. He would stop, descend from his phaeton, and 
interest me by reciting a couplet or lampoon.”’ 

Her Majesty Queen Charlotte, and the Princesses her daughters, 
are said to have ‘‘delighted in his society and his often classical, 
though not always decorous, verses.” A manuscript book of these 
is one of the possessions of Clandon, and shows the writer as a 
man of cultivation and a very neat hand at a rhyme; but it was an 
out-spoken age in which Tommy lived, the lack of what is now 
regarded as decorum is not to be denied, and after carefully looking 
through the book for a quotable specimen of his muse I have come 
to the conclusion that perhaps the poems had better be allowed to 
remain in manuscript. ‘‘ This noted gentleman was so skilful a 
whip,” one of his contemporaries states, “that he might be daily 
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seen in the high spring of fashion picking his way, four-in-han , 
in and out, amidst the crowded cavalcade of Bond Street, driving 
to a hair’s breadth. The feats of the charioteers ot antiquity have 
survived in the lyrics of the poets. We only want a British Homer 
to do justice to the merits of such a native whip.” 

I have lighted ona reference to him in Cobbett’s ‘‘ Rural Rides”’: 
‘‘Lord Onslow,” the outspoken Radical notes, “lives in Merrow. 
This is the man who for so many years was famous as a driver of 
four-in-hand. He has the character of being a very good landlord. 
I know he called me a ‘damned Jacobin’ once, several years ago, 
only, I presume, because I was labouring to preserve to him the 
means of still driving four-in-hand, while he and others like him, 
and their yeomanry-cavalry, were working hard to defeat my wishes 
and endeavours.”’ Being a good landlord was not necessarily a 
paying game, as is shown by another extract: ‘“‘ They say here that 
some little time back his lordship, who at any rate had the courage 
to retrench in all sorts of ways, was at Guildford in a gig with one 
horse at the very moment when Spicer, the stockbroker, who was 
Chairman of the Committee for prosecuting Lord Cochrane, came 
rattling in witb four horses and a couple of outriders. They relate 
an observation made by his lordship which may or may not be true, 
and which therefore I shall not repeat.” This is rather a pity, for 
the poetical lord was in the habit of expressing himself with vigour, 
neatness, and point, and one would like to have heard what he had 
to say on the subject. 

In the eighteenth century Guildford Races were among the 
chief meetings of the year. In an old history of Guildford it is 
related that George I. ‘‘ gave a plate of a hundred guineas, and 
from that time till thirty years ago (1780) the races were very much 
frequented by strangers as well as all the gentry of the county. At 
Guildford were bull and cock fights, and the usual accompaniments 
of the sport.”” Racing was not enough to occupy the old turfites, 
and a main of cocks was an almost inevitable item at every promi- 
nent meeting. The cards of six or seven races a day, which are now 
the rule, were then unknown—that is perhaps why men who went 
racing wanted something else to amuse them. Our ancestors were 
contented with more modest entertainment as regarded the cancel 
card, and the chief events of a week’s sport were the King’s Plate of 
a hundred guineas on Whit Tuesday, the Town Plate of £50 on 
Wednesday, and a Subscription Plate of £50 on Thursday ; a few 
matches and an occasional sweepstake making up the programme. 
But Guildford was an important fixture. Thus in Mr. Taunton’s 
book of “‘ Famous Horses” we find that in 1794 Grey Trentham, 
after having won at Newmarket, Brighton, Egham, Epsom, and 
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elsewhere, carried off the King’s Plate at Guildford. Waxy, a bay 
son of Pot-8-os, from whom such animals as Touchstone, New- 
minster, Hermit, Lord Clifden, Orlando, Stockwell, Doncaster, 
Bend Or, Ormonde, Orme, Blair Athol, Caller Ou, Lord Lyon, 
Minting, Isinglass, and Ladas are descended, earned reputation at 
Guildford, as well as at Newmarket and Salisbury. Ditto, a son 
of Lord Derby’s Derby winner, Sir Peter, and himself the victor 
at Epsom in 1803, won the King’s Plate at Guildford, four mile 
heats, two years afterwards. The owners of Clandon sent forth 
champions to race on the borders of their park, one of the best 


CEILING OF HALL 


of them having been Victorious. ‘‘ This excellent horse,” we read, 
‘‘won eight £50 Plates in one year, an instance not known before.” 
Evidently this was thought a great thing in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and the owner of Victorious would surely have 
opened his eyes to read of Donovan winning nearly £39,000 as a 
three-year-old, Flying Fox winning £37,415, and Diamond Jubilee 
close on £30,000, or Isinglass with £31,498 to his credit as a four- 
year-old, part of the £57,455 which he secured in the eleven races 
he won out of the twelve in which he started during his career. 
There is, as most readers are aware, very little fox-hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Clandon; but in the year before the Battle 
of Waterloo the Vicars of Send and Woking, both members of the 
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Onslow family, were keen sportsmen, and started the Ripley and 
Knaphill Harriers, which still survive. But there were plenty of 
hares and enough country to cover, and the then Earl set up 
another pack of his own. There have been lapses in the continuity 


HALL AT CLANDON 


of both packs, but in the eighties the present Earl revived them, 
abandoning, however, the costume which would have been regarded 
as rather startling: a long green velvet coat, elaborately decorated 
with gold braid, being the attire of master, huntsman, and 
whippers-in. I chanced to be at Clandon when the pack—borrow- 
ing the title of Ripley and Knaphill from its original sponsors— 
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were about to be re-started, and an old coat was discovered in 
a chest. Lord Onslow’s brother-in-law, Mr. Herbert Gardner, 
now Lord Burghclere, contemplated the garment with affected 


TAPESTRY IN DRAWING ROOM 


admiration, and suggested that it would do excellently well it 
only the name of the pack were altered. ‘‘ The O.B. Harriers,” 
he thought, would be a most appropriate title, the initials, he 
explained, being intended to stand for Opéra Bouffe. A more 
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modest turn-out was, however, adopted, and until Lord Onslow 
went to take up the Governorship of New Zealand the hounds 
showed excellent sport, occasionally with hares, more frequently 
with deer, both of which they hunted with equal zest. 

A melancholy incident occurred prior to this period. A well- 
known Master of Hounds was shooting at Clandon, and seeing a 
brown thing moving in the bramble bush, snapped what at the time 
he regarded as a lucky shot; for he had no doubt it was a hare 
until someone went to pick it up and the discovery made that he, 
an M.F.H., had slain a very fine dog fox. Accidents will happen, 
but this is rather a sad one to have happened to a Master of 
Hounds. In the time of the late Lord, the harriers were bred with 
great care, the owner of Clandon working to this end in conjunction 
with the then Lord Pembroke. The hounds were rather small, but 
remarkable for quality, and earned a high reputation, their per- 
formances justifying their appearance. 

The then Earl was very ardent in pursuit of the sport; hares 
were bred in the Warren, and there were hatches in the wall so 
that they could be driven out as they were wanted. He had a 
huntsman, who might, with a little luck, have become a rich man. 
After a good day his lordship used to be so delighted with his ser- 
vant’s skill that he was accustomed to add a codicil to his will 
leaving him fifty pounds. It is not known whether the temporarily 
fortunate man was always informed of this, and whether, if so, he 
calculated the mone that was accruing to him; and the calculation 
indeed must have been rather complicated, for after a disappointing 
hunt the bequest of fifty pounds was occasionally scratched out. It 
happened most unfortunately for him that one day everything went 
wrong. The hounds could do nothing; the Earl went home ina 
furious temper, sat down, and added to his will the angry sentence, 
“T revoke all legacies to that foolish huntsman.” And by evil 
chance he was shortly afterwards taken ill and died, so that the 
poor fellow got nothing. 

The shooting at Clandon has always been varied and interest- 
ing; though, of course, as time goes on, as houses spring up and 
improved agriculture makes its way, the variety decreases. As 
lately as 1877 Lord Onslow shot thirty couple of snipe on Colony 
Bog, now the seat of the Guards’ Camp at Pirbright ; and on Chob- 
ham Ridges black game was indigenous—one might often have seen 
fifteen or twenty on the wing at the same time, and every possible 
care was taken to preserve them, the hens never being killed ; but 
they have all now disappeared. One year there was an influx of 
Norfolk plover; and a few woodcock might always be reckoned 
upon. Wood-pigeons are fond of the park, and within a stone’s 
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throw of the house a few may generally be secured with a little luck 
and a good deal of care. 

To some extent, of course, covert and partridge shooting have 
similarities wherever pursued ; but at the same time there are vast 
differences, not exactly between the methods employed, but between 
the way in which the shoots are managed and arranged. It has been 


WILD DUCKS RISING FROM THE CORNER POND, CLANDON 


admitted that the hunting one finds in the Shires cannot be looked 
for in Surrey, though I may incidentally add that from a centre 
half way between Croydon and Redhill I found it possible some 
years ago to hunt six days a week, and moreover there was a fair 
amount of choice as to where one would go, within reach being the 
Old Surrey (the pack the immortal Mr. Jorrocks followed) ; the Surrey 
Union, which I have met at the Epsom Grand Stand, the gathering 
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forming a curious contrast to the scene usually associated with it ; 
the Burstow; the Surrey Staghounds, whose kennels were within a 
mile of the house where I used to stay; and on occasions the 
West Kent. But this is digression. Surrey, needless to repeat, is 
not High Leicestershire, nor, as regards partridge shooting, is it the 
cream of Norfolk or Suffolk; but it is far from being a bad part- 
ridge country, and its picturesqueness on the Clandon estate, with 
views over wooded and well-watered landscape, the heights of the 
Hog’s Back in the distance, lends it a special charm of its own. 
Lord Onslow’s official duties keep him invariably busy; it is not 
too much to say that there is no more diligent and_ persistent 


THE MAORI HOUSE 


worker in England than the new Minister of Agriculture, the late 
Under Secretary for the Colonies who shared Mr. Chamberlain’s 
labours and effectually filled his place during his absence in South 
Africa (the flippant impertinences of Sir Edward Strachey on this 
head received their merited castigation from the hands best qualified 
to inflict it), notwithstanding that business-like method enables 
him to avoid waste of time. The consequence, however, is very 
serious diminution of leisure, and, it not being possible for him to 
shoot over the whole of his property, much of it has of late years 
been let. 

When formerly able to devote himself to it the shooting was 
a model of system. An excellent head-keeper supervised every- 
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thing; under-keepers were responsible for allotted districts; and 
when the limits of one of these was reached, he was found, in green 
velvet coat and red waistcoat, waiting to take charge so far as the 
business of sport was left in his hands. Unfortunately, the Game 
Books have been mislaid, and I cannot therefore make the extracts 
from them that I had hoped to give, but I recollect a certain 
1st of September when I had the privilege of being one of, I think, 
three guns who started with the hope of a hundred brace. So far 
as I remember that total was not quite reached; for the day was of 
tropical heat, we did not cover all the ground we had intended to 
compass, and some time, I am reminded, was lost in looking round 
at intervals and waiting for a pony who bore on his back a supply of 
most seductively cooling drink. Sixty brace to two guns has been 
a not exceptional bag, and what man not bent on the hateful task, 
so destructive to real sport, of making records can desire more ? 
Here are a few bags, not in any way remarkable, but just showing 
the fairly average sport. On Merrow Down, seven guns, 255 phea- 
sants, 262 rabbits, 10 hares, 4 partridges, 2 woodcock, and 2 various. 
In Clandon Coverts, 522 pheasants, 46 rabbits, 52 hares, 4 part- 
ridges, 4 woodcock, 2 various: seven guns. In the Home Coverts, 
655 pheasants, 35 rabbits, 3 hares, 2 partridges, 5 woodcock, and 
5 various: also seven guns. 
Lord Onslow himself is an excellent shot both with gun and 
rifle, as he is an excellent horseman and an excellent whip—the 
handling of his dark browns affords a lesson to more pretentious 
drivers—performing his work in each case in the quietly un- 
obtrusive style that is characteristic of him. There seems to be 
nothing remarkable about the performance until you watch and 
note how seldom the birds escape, and also how cleanly they are 
killed, with what absence of effort he makes his way over a 
country after hounds, or controls his team. So in covert shooting, 
there are none of the puzzled debates as to where it will be best to 
go next, and in what direction the woods shall be driven. The sub- 
ject has been carefully thought out, and a definite scheme is followed: 
if deviated from the reason for the change is sure to be sound. No 
one who has had the privilege of shooting at Clandon will deny its 
claim to be regarded as a home of sport. Silk jackets no’ more 
flutter over the old Guildford racecourse; indeed, it is many years 
since horses galloped over the turf where, as we have seen, equine 
reputations were once made; but the shooting here is particularly 
fascinating. The walled warren is on the side of the hill above the 
old course, with coverts beyond it; on the other side of the track 
where Grey Trentham and Sir Peter won cups is a gorsey common. 
The rabbits are driven out of the woods, and one gets sporting 
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chances at them as they scuttle across the old course to find refuge 
in the furze and ferns beyond, from which they are again presently 
driven to their burrows in the wood—if they are fortunate enough to 
reach home and live to run another day. Hares have diminished 
greatly in numbers, but a few still generally swell the bag. The 


A STALK AT BLACK MOUNT 


beaters wear smocks, on each of which a number is stencilled, so 
that every man knows his proper place in the line. 

The ducks at Clandon afford admirable sport, as will be suggested 
by a picture here given of them when disturbed and about to rise 
from one of the little lakes inthe park. They are reared on the downs 
and not brought to their watery habitations till what may be called 
middle life in a duck, and they are found to remain constant to their 
new resting places. Of these little lakes there are two—between 
them is erected the Maori house, also here shown, which was brought 
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back by Lord Onslow as a memorial of his Governorship of New 
Zealand. Near this quaint building the guns usually take their stand, 
and the ducks, driven from one sheet of water, fly and circle high 
overhead. If, holding well forward, one gets in two barrels, and a 
couple of the birds turn over and come down with a thud, the sensa- 
tion to the shooter is singularly pleasing, and he has the satisfaction 
of feeling that the ducks can never know what has happened to 
them ! 

Trout are bred systematically, and the result is that fish of 7 lb. 
and 8 lb. are obtained in the waters which are the homes of the duck. 
The breeding was started in 1882. The small fry are put into the 
lowest of the ponds, and transferred as they grow. 

In the house are many trophies of Lord Onslow’s success with 
the rifle during his Rocky Mountains expedition; but to dwell on 
the pursuit of big game in America would not perhaps be quite 
pertinent to the subject of Clandon as a home of sport. His lord- 
ship is a constant visitor to Lurd Breadalbane’s delightful Scottish 
residence, Black Mount, and has most kindly promised, I may add, 
to contribute a description of that resort, so fascinating to the 
sportsman, to the series of which this paper is the second instal- 
ment. The deer on the pony’s back‘here shown is a Black Mount 
stag, which Lord Onslow obtained there last year. 
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THE MODEST MAN’S MOTOR 
BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


One of the tritest sayings of the period is that the Motor Car has 
come, and come to stay. This fact being once admitted, as it 
is admitted by everyone whether he or she like it or no, the question 
which arises is “‘ What are you going to do with it now that it 7s 
here?” The answer to this so far would seem to be “ Drive it as 
hard and as fast and as far as youcan.’’ Toa person of a reflective 
mind this would appear to be rather a distorted view to take of the 
duty in the social economy which this novel and ingenious me- 
thod of locomotion should necessarily fulfil, and whilst considering 
some aspects of this matter, let us for a few moments endeavour to 
preserve our common sense. The motor car runs on the roads, and 
on the roads it will have to run probably for a century, certainly for 
our time. If any enthusiast labours under the magnificent hallucina- 
tion that the County Councils of to-day are not only willing but eager 
to raise large sums in order to provide (for nothing) perfectly smooth, 
dustless, flintless, dogless tracks on which the mechanical carriage 
may be propelled at tremendous speeds in the interests of the well- 
to-do, we feel within ourselves that there is always the chance of 
the ratepayer, poor feeble creature, offering some small but fatal objec- 
tion to such a scheme, in which case it would probably fall to the 
ground. To listen to the modern motoring hot-head one would 
conceive that there is one use and one only for the horseless vehicle 
—to fly and tear and rush, to blow the horn, to clear the road. 
“Speed” in the engine, “life” in the tyres, such the motorist demands, 
and such he gets; but it never seems to have struck anyone that 
what he really needs is an ice-bag on the nape of his neck and ten 
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grains of bromide of potassium three times a day to quiet him. 
So long as agriculture remains what it is, so long as roads run 
between fields and are bounded by hedgerows, so long will horses, 
carts, and other impedimenta be encountered upon them, and will 
have to be reckoned with. A good motor is a land yacht, and its 
chief charm is that it enables you to go where you like. You can 
‘pull out for the open road,” free to all, but if the special motor 
road were actually constructed, one would be no better off than 
in a railway train, and one would travel neither so fast nor so 
cheaply. 

It is a considerable strain to drive a car for long even at twenty 
miles an hour. It means constant slowing down for corners and 
for side roads; one eye is stolidly fixed on the centre of the road 
about fifty yards ahead, another eye looks out further on to see what 
is coming in a general way as regards country, and a sort of third 
eye or sense is divided between trying to read sign-posts as they 
flash past and in endeavouring to discern the presence of the police, 
but one eye at least remains staring at the road as if it would pene- 
trate its crust. 

When the bicycle craze first struck us quite an abnormal state 
of things existed as regards speed. The worthy maker who con- 
descended to sell us a machine for about £30 is with us to-day 
selling some of us motor cars. His talk was then of how Mr. Such- 
a-one rode thirty miles an hour on the duplicate of the article we 
bought ; it is now as to how Monsieur Un Tel drove a car not quite so 
good as the one he is willing to let us have at £1,000 from Paris to 
Berlin in record time. If any person to-day set out to ride thirty 
miles in the sixty minutes, would ten people step across the road 
to see him do it? I doubt it. With cyclists speed is dead, or, as 
the votary of the wheel would express it, “ off.” The bicycle has 
found its real level as a cheap and comfortable means of progress, 
it is at any rate not quite outside the bounds of possibility that the 
motor car may do the same, and what one may imagine will be then 
in demand will be a car that is absolutely trustworthy, about twice 
as quick as carriage traffic, and that will be able to stand a certain 
amount of neglect. Signs of impending sanity are however mani- 
festing themselves slowly but surely. The editor of the leading 
motor journal, in the issue of 16th May, actually speaks of ‘‘ mon- 
strous speed machines capable of any speed up to sixty or seventy 
miles an hour,” and from sucha source the use of this adjective 
‘“monstrous” is indeed significant, being as it is an exact and 
luminous definition of many a bold millionaire’s ridiculous plaything 
of to-day. 

The present writer has not, unfortunately, as so many writers 
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on motor topics have, the gift of prophecy; but he ventures to sur- 
mise that the 12 to 20 horse-power car, according to the weight to be 
carried, will be the usual work-a-day article even for the wealthy, 
with thirty to thirty-five miles per hour the limit of speed at the very 
outside. Where the real value of an efficient and inexpensive car is 
at present chiefly manifested is in the home of the man of moderate 
means, who kept one or two horses at the most and found even 
those a serious expense, which, however, he was bound to sustain if 
he was to live in comfort at any distance fromatown. He abolishes 
these, keeps a motor car, and the whole position is promptly changed. 
A mile more or less from the town or station merely means to him 
an extra three minutes on the journey thither; there is no longer 
any hesitation about the mare going out because she has a cough or 
the grey horse suffering from one of the innumerable ills to which 
horseflesh is heir. The coachman either learns to drive a motor as 
so many do, or else he departs, and a smart lad takes his place; the 
twenty miles drive out and back is an ordinary daily incident. Wet 
or fine the car goes and comes, a boon and a blessing to all who use 
it. It requires looking after, but not nearly so much as one would 
imagine, and if the owner has time once a day, say while he smokes 
a pensive pipe, to take off the ‘‘ bonnet” from the engine, look at 
the moving parts, feeling them with an old pair of gloves on, to keep 
his hands clean the while, he will very soon see if anything requires 
adjusting ; for it is just this daily ‘‘look round” that is the main 
factor in keeping it in the best running order. 

In cases of illness in the country the value of a motor is simply 
inestimable. I remember an occurrence which will exemplify 
this. The wife of a man I knew well, also a motor owner, was 
suddenly stricken down. The doctor quickly arrived ; his order was 
to fetch a nurse at once. Six miles away was the nurses’ institute, 
but one was in the house in an hour; soon two more nurses were 
wanted, and they were quickly brought. Four times, five times, six 
times a day the doctor would come; he was alert and watchful for 
every turn of the illness. The motor was always at hand. Much 
ice was needed: the man fetched it by the hundredweight in the 
motor. The Old Man with the Scythe came close and at length 
beat hard upon the door. The three nurses with two relatives, five 
brave and resourceful women, held the door against him. The 
operating surgeon was required: he came from a great distance, the 
motor bringing him from the station with the anesthetist. Again 
he came, and yet once again—always the motor for him punctually 
to catch his train when his work was done. The master of the house 
kept the nurses going by taking them by turns for long drives in the 
fresh air, and many things did he bring from the town six miles 
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away. The motor never failed him; if it had shown any sort of 
tendency to go wrong in any way he kept enough spare parts under 
the seat to stock a shop, but he never needed them. 

The cloud lifted as such clouds at times mysteriously do. Mirrors 
were arranged so that from the sick bed could be seen the motor 
going in and out carrying nurses and children, and the man, with 
now a cheerful grin upon his erstwhile dejected face, I saw waving 
his hat as he went by the window. I helped him to carry his 
patient down into the garden amidst general family rejoicing. ‘‘ Ah, 
if it was only to have a drive,” she said to me with a wistful smile; 
but at last after many weeks it came—the great occasion. The 
motor was sparkling and glittering with new paint and varnish, the 
man had “ ground in” his valves and tuned everything up, and care- 
fully was the invalid propped up with many cushions. Out from 
the still valley they ascended away over the rustling hill-tops to the 
flat stretches on the plateau beyond; the warm summer wind beat 
in their faces as quickly they sped along, until anon they returned. 
There was another light in her eye, the colour had deepened on her 
cheek, and I think there were other throbbings beyond the throbbings 
of the sturdy little engine which seemed to me to know that it had 
had no ordinary task. Will they ever forget that drive, they twain ? 
I trow not! 

So much for the motor car in a question of life and death; but 
there is more for it to do, for not yet in sucha case has it ceased 
from its beneficent functions. How greyand dull is the life of many 
a woman, or of a man either for that matter, when slowly returning 
to complete health after illness! Not so here: shopping, social 
duties, or even a blow of sea air all come within its compass. I have 
even seen my friend carrying little dainties in it to the sick, who are 
perhaps suffering as his patient once did. Recently, when after a 
hurried breakfast the rest of her party had started for Ascot only to 
arrive there after several changes of trains, she set out for the same 
attractive destination later on with her good man in the motor car, 
and in it did she punctually arrive, after a pleasant cross-country 
journey, well before the others. From her own front door to the 
racecourse, fifteen miles without a stop, took them little over an 
hour, and gay and debonnaire I saw her on the Lawn chatting with 
her friends. Is there any reader of this humble little essay who 
perhaps finds that his nerve is failing him in the hunting field, or 
recognises that he and his wife are no longer so young as they were, 
and that he needs some other recreation beyond an occasional round 
of golf? Let such a one, I say, procure a sensible motor car, and 
let him find a new joy in life as he fares far afield in rural Eng- 
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insomnia it is an absolute cure—the only real objection to it is that 
it gives one too good an appetite. 

The ‘‘ motor boy” in a small country house is a new evolution, 
and we have not heard much of him as yet. I find my particular 
specimen to be a well of valuable information. Yesterday he was 
vigorously polishing the panels of the car with a suspiciously clean 
leather, hissing loudly the while as if to the manner born. To 
him enters Maria, the parlour-maid, and I listen to the ensuing 
dialogue :— 

‘“**Ere, Shoffore, where d’ye’ git that leather ? ” 

*“’Ullo, Merire, ain’t it a beastly mornin’. I’m just a-gettin’ 
th’ moter ready fur the start ter-morrer. I’m a-goin’ ter take 
‘em down to the Noo Forrist. Reckon you wishes you was a 
comin’? ” 

““Garn! they’re a-goin’, but you ain’t. I ’eard ’°em say so when 
I wuz a-waitin’ at dinner.” 

‘Me not a-goin’! Look ’ere, M’rire, tell us what they did say 
—you ain’t a bad sort reelly, tho’ yer do walk out with a grum. 
I arsk you, ain’t it my car? It ’ud be crool—”’ 

‘* Never mind about crool, where d'ye git that— ?”’ 

“°E wouldn’t git far ’thout th’ pleece a-pinchin’ of ’im if I 
don’t go. ’Ere! what did they say?” 

** Well, I wuz a-handin’ round the purtaters and ’ee sez, ‘I 
suppose we shall ’ave to take that infernal boy?’ and she sez, ‘I 
dunno’,’ she sez, ‘ wherever we’re a-going to put ’im,’ she sez. ‘I’m 
a-goin’ to set alongside of you,’ she sez, ‘ and there’ll be a good bit of 
luggidge in the tonno. There’s my porkmantel and your ole bullock 
trunk, and me noo dressin’ bag and the cammerer, and the lunch- 
barskit, and some pcetrole,’ she sez, ‘and we’ll ’ave to ’ave the cover 
over the lot in case it rains,’ she sez, ‘so we can’t ’ave no Shoffores 
in there tramplin’ on things with their dirty boots. ’Adn’t ’ee 
better stop ’ome and ’elp the gardener pull the lawn mower?’ No, 
Orgustus, you ain’t a-goin’. Where d’ye git—?” 

“Lor, M’rire, your ony a gal and you don’t know nothin’! If 
you read about them racin’ moters and see the picturs, you’d know 
all the driver ’as ter do is ter set there and drive; but the experk, 
‘ee sets on the step, and that’s where I’m a-goin ter set—no lawn 
mower fer me. I ’ates that gardener! Th’ docter’s boy ’ee wuz 
down there and ’ee sez thish yer Noo Forrist is all full 0’ dorgs and 
wolves and wild bores. ’Oos ter look after ’er when ’ee gets out ter 
take them fortygrarfs ? D’y’ear about that docter’s boy ? They wuz 
a-going thro’ Leather’ed, and ’fore ’ee starts I tell im where the 
pleece is. Two of ’em stands outside lookin’ sutthink like labrers, 
but not much, their boots is too clean, and when a moter comes 
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along th’ one with th’ red ’air ’ee scratches ’is nose, and then t’other 
one ’ee snicks off a stop watch in ‘is trousis pockit, and if they’re 
a-going over a crawl they’re ketched. What does ’ee do? Some 
gal starts a-winkin’ at ’im and ’ee fergits all about the slops and lets 
th’ docter drive bung into ’em. Calls isself a shuffore! ’Ee ain’t 
no clarss, and thet’s what I tells im. Now you go hon with yer 
work, M’rire, and don’t stand there wastin’ me time.” 

‘* Ho, it’s my leather, I see the ’ole in it; gimme my leather, 
yer little wretch; you -just let me ketch yer in my pantry sneakin’ 
me leathers and me plate powder and I’// give yer somethink with 
the broom ’andle. Cook’s found out about yer takin’ ’er toastin’ fork, 
and ” (raising her voice) ‘‘ she ain’t goin’ ter let yer ’ave no puddin’ 
ter day ’’—which Parthian shot visibly plunges Augustus into the 
deepest gloom. 

The episode of the toasting fork is as follows :— 

I am much worried by ‘ dorgs,’ and so in like manner is 
Augustus. One morning the supply of toast fell off, and after some 
alarms and excursions it was announced that the implement was 
missing. Soon after, when driving slowly along, one of our canine 
friends tried to commit suicide by dancing about yapping under our 
front wheels, and to avoid a massacre we had to stop. The boy is 
generally prepared for these contingencies with a pocket full of small 
pebbles ; but on this occasion he adopted different tactics. Rapidly 
slipping a brass telescopic affair from his sleeve where it lay 
concealed he extended it and swiftly descending from the car rushed 
on the faithful hound. I checked him before any material damage 
was done, and he explained that in his opinion it was the one thing 
needful to make our tool-bag complete. ‘‘ When they jumps up at 
’osses the coachman touches ’em up with ’is wip, and so I’m agoin’ 
to prog ’em orf with this ’ere fork unless I ketches em with me 
toe.” 

Thus the chauffeur in the country; but he is very useful also 
in town. Nothing is more interesting than a drive in the crowded 
London streets; but being a driver one does not expect or receive 
other than the usual treatment which drivers mete out to each 
other. On these occasions my eyes turn outwards each one on the 
extremity of my front splash-boards, as where they can go the car 
can follow, and the boy often relieves me from much embarrassment. 
In a tremendous block a few days ago in Piccadilly the alcoholic 
Jehu of a “‘ growler,” addressing me as ‘‘ My Lord,” implored me 
to ‘take it ’ome,” as he “‘ never could abide the smell of fried fish,”’ 
and holding osteniatiously a red bandanna to his nostrils inquired 
if any gentleman could oblige him with a glass of water as it made 
him “feel faint.” The boy did not look at him, but immediately 
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struck up a conversation, in a high treble to be heard of all around, 
with a ’bus conductor whom he had never seen before, but whom he 
addressed as ‘* Willyum,” anxiously inquiring if he were correct in 
assuming whether ‘‘it” was not the individual who had recently 
undergone a term of imprisonment for stealing an old horse out of 
“the Flooid Beef Fact’ry,” whether a man driving a cab ought not 
to have a horse with four legs rather than one with only ‘‘ three and 
a swinger,” and further, whether William really considered that a 
glass of water would be of any use to him, judging from the sugges- 
tive appearance of his nose. William cordially reassured the boy on 
these points, but opined that the water should be qualified with 
about ‘‘ three parts of ole rum,” as ‘‘the pore man was on the Black 
List.” The serious coachman of a smart victoria alongside of us 
slowly smiled, the lady he was driving giggled, the driver of an 
electric brougham over by the curb bawled to the boy, ‘‘ Don’t you 
let him breave on it or ’e’ll set it afire,’”” the policeman lowered his 
hand, and with these expressions of mutual esteem and goodwill 
we went on our various ways. 

Sooner or later when talking or writing on motor topics one 
comes round again to the all-absorbing question of tyres, and again 
I find myself belabouring this knotty point. My neighbour has just 
become possessed of a new ‘‘12-horse” apparently perfect, and as 
he skips by me on the road I murmur, ‘‘ I must have them!” mean- 
ing pneumatics. This car runs as if on velvet, and I turn green 
with envy. Then I dine with him, and over the port he tells me of 
a run of 750 miles without a puncture, but admits that on one 
fatal day he had twenty, which greatly cheers me up again. A score 
of times must he have stopped his car, “‘ jacked up” his wheel or 
wheels, taken off the covers, repaired or renewed the tube or tubes, 
and pumped them up toa 6olb. pressure. ‘Is this,” I say, ‘ for 
me?” and with Artemus Ward I ejaculate “‘scasely.”” Then I have 
a little catechism which I slowly recite. ‘‘ What do they cost?” 
Answer: “‘ Forty pounds.” ‘‘How long do they last?”’ Answer: 
‘Perhaps a year (with the work I would give them).” ‘‘Can I 
afford it?’’ Answer: ‘ No.” 

The solid tyre is not absolute perfection yet. It is attached to 
the steel rim on the wheel by two endless wires parallel to each 
other embedded in the rubber, each at a considerable tension, the 
ends being eleztrically welded or joined inside the body of the rubber 
itself, and they are therefore quite invisible and out of the damp and 
do not rust; but if much side strain is put on them by carelessly 
rounding corners with heavy loads the car rolls on them a little, 
and I have known cases, though infrequently, of these wires having 
a tendency to cut their way through in places, leaving a gap here 
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and there of a few inches where the tyre is not firmly held to the 
rim. But there is a new solid tyre just brought out, which strongly 
appeals to me. In this the retaining wires are outside the tyre 
altogether, they press upon pins which cross the tyre at right angles 
about every two inches, and project about one-eighth of an inch on 
each side of it. 

I am extremely cautious of any article that “‘is going to 
revolutionise the motor industry ” ; but as this tyre is put forward as 
the best thing they can produce, by a firm which has, according to 
their own statement, ‘‘ made 160,000 pairs now in use” of the 
former type, I have broken through my rule and actually speculated 
in one as an experiment, having paid for it £4 6s. 6d. cash, fitted 
to the wheel, and so far I like it much. In six months’ time I shall 
be competent to offer an opinion, and in a year I shall know all 
about it. Solid tyres are like a pair of boots : you wear them perhaps 
until the tread is nearly all gone, and after a time (I suppose with 
a heavy car eighteen months as an average) you fit new ones, but 
you can wait until they are ground down to the rim if you like. 
You never have any fun with them, however: once on they stay on. 
The pneumatic tyre “can be fitted on by anybody”’ (and often is), 
and according to the “‘ advertisement” 8 minutes 47? seconds is the 
correct time; but on a dark night in the rain I have known it take 
the fuli nine minutes, and even longer. Still, 7f I possessed immode- 
rate means I would have them, with two spare ones complete under 
the floor of the tonneau and a robust chauffeur to put them on; and 
I would not grumble at him if he took even ten minutes so long as 
he did not expect me to help him. 

I know a man who had a car with “compound” tyres—nice 
attractive word ‘‘ compound,” I always think, and so did he—once. 
All went as merry as a marriage bell for about a week, when a skin of 
rubber about as thick as thin orange peel came off, the rest of the 
“compound” being cork. He is nowasolid “tyro.” Doctors are a 
body of men who want value for money in their motor cars; and 
they mostly travel on solid tyres of the ‘‘get there” type. The 
medical man proceeds to his patient’s bedside as soon as may be to 
repair perhaps a disordered anatomy, and has no desire to spend 
an hour en route in bestowing surgical treatment on a punctured 
tyre. If the tread of a pneumatic tyre is made thick enough to 
withstand almost any puncture, I am told it is “‘ not resilient,” and 
that I might as well have a solid tyre at once. On the other hand 
I am told that one sort is practically as resilient as the other. I 
don’t believe all that Iam told; I am not so credulous as I was. 
They are doubtless both most excellent; but I fear they are not for 
me at present. 
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A word as to experts. It is not necessarily the engineer who 
is an expert ; sometimes he is, often he is not. It is the man who 
knows exactly how to use the machine which the engineer makes 
whom I would term an expert. The physician who prescribes the 
pills is the expert, not the man who makes them—the surgeon 
who uses the instruments and chooses the most suitable ones for his 
purposes, not the manufacturer of them. When I first got my new 
car I could not induce the engine to run above a certain rate and it 
was losing power somewhere. I tried everything, gave it up, and 
wrote to the agent who sold it to me, describing the symptoms. 
He diagnosed the complaint at once, made me a new trembler blade 
for the coil, which vibrated much quicker. This cost me 3s. 6d., 
restored about one horse-power to my engine, and it now goes to 
perfection. He is an expert. Iam not. 

Again, a friend of mine sent his car, during his absence from 
England, to some engineers to be ‘‘ overhauled” (blessed word 
that !), and when all was ready the agent went down to test it. In 
the first mile the two keys holding the chain sprockets on to their 
shafts worked loose, being of a fit good enough for a wheelbarrow, 
but not for a motor car. He temporarily tightened these with strips 
of tin and proceeded. Another mile and both the joints or packing 
of the cylinder heads blew out. They were made of some mixture 
of asbestos and rubber which possibly might suit some low-pressure 
steam engine, but which was out of place in the neighbourhood 
of exploding gas. I have never had one moment’s trouble with 
cylinder-head joints because my expert sees that I have the proper 
sort of packing. 

“ The right sort of car, what is it ?”’ many people ask. There 
is no right sort for all, and my stock answer is, ‘“‘ Do you want one 
to correspond with a pony trap or a dog cart, a carriage and pair, 
or a four-in-hand ?”, There is just as much choice as there is in 
boots, or golf clubs, or cigars; it is a matter of personal preference 
tempered by financial considerations. Cost is the main factor for 
many of us, and speed is merely the ratio of horse-power to weight. 

For me the right sort is a motor that motes, that does not 
cost over {25 a year to keep up or “operate,” that has an engine 
that I can easily get at and attend to myself, rather than pay 
someone else constantly to tinker at it. For another, the right sort 
has four cylinders, mechanical valves, fans here and there, assorted 
pumps, a cooler resembling the honeycomb of the industrious bee— 
a car which carries the owner about, say twice as fast as I go, and 
affords a comfortable means of livel-hood to some competent 
engineer. 

For a small expense one cannot expect to have the very best ; 
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the point is to have something that will go, and keep going, and cost 
but little. A great French engineer speaking of the “ sliding train” 
of cogged gear wheels, said that it was “‘ brusque et brutal, mais il 
marche.” So also the chains, ‘‘i/s marchent,” and the alternative to 
them is the bevel gear and the ‘‘live axle.’’ In the older cars our 
friend the carburettor was a somewhat disreputable-looking copper 
pot of a capacity of about a gallon, and cost about £1 Ios. In the 
newer makes this is superseded by an ingenious contrivance not 
much larger than a watch, which costs £5 ros. I have used both 
sorts, and, as far as the actual running of the car is concerned, I 
cannot say that one is in the slightest degree superior to the other. 
For 500 guineas a car can now be purchased that is almost 
perfection if it is in charge of a good mechanic; for 50 guineas a 
second-hand runabout can be picked up that will run; and the main 
object in writing these papers has been to attempt to show that the 
keeping of a motor car is not necessarily the very heavy expense that 
so many would-be owners imagine. It can be very expensive ; but 
on the other hand, if speed be not the sine quad non, a good comfort- 
able motor car can be kept going far cheaper than even one horse. 
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THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 


IV.—BREEDERS AND BREEDING 
BY A BREEDER 


THERE are few more interesting or absorbing studies than the 
breeding of any high-class animals, and to the lover of horses a 
stud farm for the raising of thoroughbred stock presents an ever- 
varying round of excitement and gratification, though not, it need 
hardly be said, without the attendant and frequent disappointments 
common to most things, and I am inclined to think peculiarly so to 
this. Ifa man goes in for racing, how much greater his pleasure must 
be if a horse of his own breeding wins good stakes than if he secures 
them by means of one he has purchased, very likely not even on his own 
initiative, notwithstanding that he may doubtless derive keen satis- 
faction from his perception in selecting a winner if he does depend 
upon his own eyes and experience. But, as a rule, the best horses 
on the Turf have been bred by their owners ; and this is, I think, be- 
cause they have generally been brought up in a more natural and less 
artificial manner than those destined to be submitted to public auction, 
though at the same time it must be noted that the owners who 
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breed for their own racing are, as a rule, wealthy men, who own the 
best mares and mate them with the highest-class sires; and it must 
be remembered that it is seldom that a high-class mare comes into 
the market, except at the death of the owner. In my small way I 
have been fairly successful as a breeder, and I hold strong ideas that 
young horses (of course having the best of crushed oats and hay) 
should have much more liberty than they usually enjoy under pre- 
sent conditions. Mine have had a shed or box to shelter or sleep 
in, but have been out in all weathers; one, indeed, actually preferred 
—and her preference was duly respected, in the belief that she knew 
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best what was good for her—to sleep under a big hedge, even in 
deep snow, notwithstanding that she had a good box to retire to. 
This filly was never trained till three years old, and won several 
races. My friends, I must admit, tell me that my methods are too 
extreme; some, indeed, are almost horrified; but I can only say that 
I have found these methods successful. No doubt a good deal may 
depend upon an animal’s constitution, however, albeit I hold that 
constitution is strengthened by absence of over pampering. 

Shade on a stud farm is most desirable, but in my opinion one 
of the most important things of all is the water supply, which must 
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be absolutely pure and good, emanating either from chalk or lime. 
Good short sweet pasture is what horses delight in, and it must not 
have been overdone with horses—it should have been grazed by 
cattle. I know the case of a Master of Hounds who kept a large 
stud of horses, and who used the manure from them year after year 
on his hay meadows. In course of time his horses absolutely 
refused to eat the produce of these fields. So it was grazed by his 
herd of Alderneys, and fresh land was mown for the hay for the 
hunters. 

It is, I think, reasonable to expect that a high-class mare on 
the Turf will produce a better animal than a moderate performer, 
a notion, however, that is far from being universally entertained by 
breeders, many of whom regard only breeding and make and shape, 
caring nothing for how the mares have run when in training; and it 
is true enough that some notable horses—e.g., Victor Wild—have 
been the produce of moderate mares. I should myself like to breed 
for preference from a mare who has won races, but has not been 
trained too long or too severely, and whose dam has won races— 
as, for instance, Rock Sand’s; but here again we have notable 
exceptions to this theory in the cases of Beeswing, Alice Hawthorn, 
Lily Agnes, and Mowerina—names that will be remembered as long 
as the thoroughbred horse exists—all of whom were severely run, 
yet produced winners of classic events. As to the mare herself, I 
should select a long, low, wide mare, with, of course, quality and good 
breeding, rather than a large mare, and should choose a stallion of 
suitable blood and conformation. Some sires seem to get everything 
to race, whilst others are failures at the stud ; some, again, may get one 
good horse and then prove a consistent disappointment—facts which 
tend to emphasise the luck and, it may be said, accident of producing 
racehorses. Many sires are put to the stud at absurdly high fees, 
consequently are shunned by breeders; when their fees are reduced 
their performances are more or less forgotten, the horses are out of 
fashion, and their opportunity has gone, possibly to be revived by a 
good performer, but more probably never to return. It would be 
much better for owners if they would demand a fair fee and give 
the horse a chance, as was done in the cases of Freemason, Marco, 
and others, instead of asking an unreasonable sum, and then having 
to reduce it: examples will occur to the reader if he has paid any 
attention to the subject; it is invidious to name them. Many good 
animals have been sold to go abroad before they have had any 
real opportunity of showing their merit as sires. I may mention 
Musket, the sire of Petronel, who got Son of a Gun, an animal with 
possibilities, who is now in Ireland. Musket was a horse whose 
stoutness and gallant deeds on the Turf made a profound im- 
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pression upon me, and he was without doubt one of the finest 
stayers of the last century. When he went to the stud he 
stood at Bonehill, near Tamworth, having as a companion lord of 
the harem Pero Gomez. Musket was a dark brown horse, about 
16} hands, and, as near as I can say from memory, not remark- 
able for very much bone, but with hard, sinewy legs. Pero Gomez 
was about the same height as Musket, but with more bone, 
and upright in his pasterns. I had a nice little French-bred mare 
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named Pensée, who had run second to the _ beautiful-actioned 
Sornette in a Queen’s Plate at Epsom, and I determined to send 
her to Musket. This was in the year 1875. She had a brown filly 
foal, a very nice one indeed, which, of course, I was most anxious 
to see, as I was away from home at the time. When it was a few 
days old it unfortunately took a fancy to licking a newly-painted 
door and died of lead poisoning; a cruel disappointment to me 
which I mention to show how much care and _ supervision is 
necessary in the treatment of young horses. 
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Undoubtedly one of the most interesting and exciting moments 
that occur in the life of a breeder of (what he hopes will be) race- 
horses is when he takes his first peep at a newly-born foal, the 
mating of whose sire and dam has occupied his thoughts for many 
days and occasioned careful study and research. Perhaps he may 
find that the foal is a poor sickly little creature, possibly deformed, 
with weak sickle hocks, or some other obvious source of weakness 
and suggestion of failure—though if he be a man of experience he 
will not too readily give up hope. On the previous page is a picture 
of a remarkably well-bred foal, by St. Simon in fact, who looks an 
impossible caricature of an infant thoroughbred. The first im- 
pulse of the anything but proud owner, if he had not seen much 
of foals, would be to give orders for the immediate destruction of 
the little creature and try to forget it as speedily as possible; but 
the manager of the stud where the foal was born is undismayed 
and has every hope that it will come right. It is said that Ormonde 
was much such another as this when a few days old, incredible as 
the fact will appear to many. Truly, young racehorses are born 
in all shapes, and the manner in which they alter is marvellous. 
If, on the contrary, our breeder finds an extra good foal with a 
bright eye and good carriage, he will be more than satisfied and 
bless his luck. It is the uncertainty of breeding that adds to its 
fascinations and allurements. Many people consider that they can 
better judge what sort of animal the foal may turn out during its 
earliest days than during the next year or two of its life, but 
this depends on the foal—and the judge. 

To return to the question of a stud farm. As I am writing in that 
most comfortable and charmingly situated hostelry ‘‘ The Swan” 
Hotel at Tenbury, I look out upon beautiful grass land, sound and 
well watered, bounded on one side by the lovely river Teme and 
on the other by the Ludlow road, and cannot help thinking that 
this would make a perfect little stud farm; indeed, I tried to take 
it myself, but could not do so. Success or failure depends in no 
slight degree upon the nature and situation of breeding paddocks, 
and, as already remarked, I personally lay great stress upon the 
quality of the water used for young blood stock. On some very 
poor land that I rented near Newmarket the water was obtained 
from the chalk, and here I bred two very fine colts, with great bone. 
One, a three-year-old now and unbroken, is in my possession. He is 
an immensely powerful horse, standing about 16.2 on short legs, and 
with enormous bone. He is by The Deemster out of quite a small 
mare, Foolscap, by Fullerton. His occupation is to be between the 
flags, and on this head I may mention an instance to prove that a 
long and exacting course of steeplechasing does not by any means 
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necessarily destroy a mare’s capacity for producing useful young 
ones. For many years I owned a mare called Orange Blossom, by 
Honiton out of Confection by Plum Pudding, a long low mare barely 
15.2, but one of the gamest of the game. She won many steeple- 
chases carrying very heavy weights. She did not come into my 
possession until she was twelve years old, was then put to the stud, 
bred twelve foals in succession, and was shot at the age of twenty- 
six. I do not think there is another mare with such a record, 
starting to breed so late in life. All her produce were sound, 
nearly all won races of some sort ; only one was trained for the flat, 
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viz., Newcourt, who won the Northumberland Plate twice, and was 
twice sold for £2,000. Orange Blossom must have possessed great 
vitality ; but perhaps if she had been trained asa young mare (she 
never ran till six years old) she might not have been so regular and 
prolific a breeder. 

I should not advocate breeding from a very old sire or an old 
mare, or one that had been hard trained when young; but we find 
exceptions to every rule, and The Roe, dam of that good stayer 
The Cob, who would have won another Cesarewitch for the late 
Duke of Beaufort had he been ridden with any approach to the 
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orders his jockey received, was twenty-four years old when The Cob 
was foaled. I think many breeders are too apt to overlook con- 
formation of the sire in mating their mares, and when the young 
one arrives much will depend upon the way he is treated. Young 
horses from their foalhood upwards should be handled with quiet- 
ness and firmness, and not petted or made much of. Those that 
have been petted are almost invariably the hardest to break, and 
frequently are possessed of a will of their own which leads to much 
subsequent trouble. It is most probable that after Persimmon had 
won the Derby his brother Diamond Jubilee was made too much of, 
which would go a long way to account for his wayward conduct at 
times, though no doubt he was a brilliant racehorse at his best. It 
is the old story of ‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt.’”’ The Americans 
must bring up their horses very quietly, or is it the long sea voyage 
that makes them so docile in the stable? If one goes round a stud 
of high-class American horses, as I have several times been round 
Huggins’ at Newmarket, one cannot help being struck with their 
extreme quietness. You can handle them as you like—their gentle- 
ness is remarkable. 

Now a word as to my ideas as to the treatment of stallions. 
If possible they should be ridden out at exercise every day and kept 
in hard muscular condition; it makes them healthy and quiet, and 
they are more likely to breed better foals and more of them than 
those that are kept fat. If they cannot be ridden for any reason—as, 
for instance, because of unsoundness caused by accident, as was 
the case with Rightaway, whom I had for some seasons—let them be 
exercised for two or three hours daily; or, better still, if you have 
the convenience turn them out in a large paddock, as is done with 
Orme, Cherry Tree, and others to my knowledge; but every breeder 
has not a suitable paddock for this purpose. Orme has one fenced 
in by a high wall. 

Another theory which I hold is that foais should not be brought 
into the world too early. This is also Mr. John Porter’s conviction, 
and his long experience is surely not to be lightly regarded. I also 
entertain the same ideas as he does in my dislike of early two-year- 
old racing—how often do we see the winner of the Brocklesby, or 
some other important early two-year-old race, finish in the autumn 
nowhere in a nursery with less than 7 stone? As long as racing goes 
on, however, the small and early ones must have occupation found 
for them, I suppose, and it would be useless to complain, but 
something might be done to mitigate the supply of the small and 
early. 

The subject I am treating is such a vast one, there is so much 
to be said in a limited space, that I must perforce turn abruptly from 
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one point to another, and a matter not to be omitted is reference to 
the great mistake of keeping too many mares at one stud. One or 
two establishments occur to me where the produce have deteriorated 
in an alarming manner from overstocking, and also from keeping 
for breeding purposes fillies that have been unsold and could only 
be regarded as worthless. We have had notable cases of late years. 
A most important factor to the success of any undertaking is a good 
manager, who should be to a great extent allowed a free hand, and 
who has the courage of his opinions. He may make mistakes and 
get rid of a mare that might have bred winners; but this must be 
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left to his judgment, and he would not breed feeble little weeds that 
are of no real use and injure the reputation of the English thorough- 
bred. A good stud groom who is trustworthy and experienced is 
also a first essential to success. 

In writing about feeding mares and young stock I should have 
said that where the soil is suitable for its production lucerne should 
be grown, as it comes in early and is much relished by horses. 
Gorse, too, cut young and properly crushed, is a most wholesome 
diet, and it may not be generally known is an excellent and easily 
applied vermifuge. A question that I have often endeavoured to 
solve is the effect of a foster mother on the colt. What set 
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me thinking about this matter was that Blink Bonny, who had 
bred the mighty Blair Athol, died after giving birth to his own 
brother Breadalbane, who was brought up by a cart mare. Now 
Blair Athol was a game horse, which could not be said of Breadal- 
bane, and the latter’s stock were soft. Was ‘‘ Madam” to be blamed 
for this? I have often wondered. Perhaps some other breeder who 
has devoted attention to the matter could enlighten us upon this 
subject. 

It requires much experience of foals to say what their colour 
will be. Foals at birth are very often of a curious hue. I can call 
to mind a fluffy-looking drab creature that developed into a good, 
handsome bay; but the animal which will eventually become a grey, 
and in time, with age, a white horse, may as a foal be a rusty brown. 
It is only when the coat of a foal is cast that any opinion as to his 
colour can with any certainty be expressed, and so when early 
entries have to be made a youngster is often described as ‘‘ bay or 
brown,” and we have even seen a ‘‘ grey, roan, or chestnut.” I once 
bought a bay horse as a yearling, and found that he was described in 
the Stud Book as a chestnut. On pointing out to his owner that his 
colour was unmistakable, and could by no means be described as 
chestnut, he replied that when he registered the animal in the Stud 
Book as a foal it was most distinctly as set down. In looking up 
the early Stud Books one reads of duns. I cannot recall a dun 
racchorse during the last thirty-five years, but the dun colour was, 
I believe, invariable in the indigenous or wild horse. It is thus in 
Asia now. I have seen many piebald or skewbald horses, but never 
one in the Stud Book, nor do I think that there ever has been a 
thoroughbred of this colour. Grey horses are not common on the 
Turf, but we do see some, and if we examine their pedigrees it is 
quite easy to trace the source from which the colour is inherited. 
It may be a long while back—possibly to Stumps by Wicket. 
Personally, I love a grey racehorse, and he has the advantage that 
one can always see him in a race, but I never saw a real 
flyer of this colour.'’ I have always had a special fancy for odd- 


1 Perhaps not a ‘real flyer,’ for my Breeder may take a very high standard of 
what that means ; but there have been some good grey horses of late years. Strathconan 
and many of his grey sons and daughters won races of all sorts, Eastern Emperor, for 
example, carrying the late Duke of Beaufort’s light blue and white hoops successfully 
in the Royal Hunt Cup and the Chester Cup. Le Sancy was also a really good horse, 
though it is true that when third to Seabreeze and Ayrshire for the £10,000 Lancashire 
Plate— £10,222 10s. rod. it was worth, to be quite accurate !—he had an advantage in 
the weights. His offspring, mostly greys, have done and are doing admirably in 
France, so much so that when his owner consented to receive a few strange mares 
he fixed the fee at £480, and some breeders would gladly have paid this high price 
had the son of Atlantic and Gem of Gems lived. Holocauste was a Le Sancy.—Eb. 
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coloured horses, and should like to win the Derby (with anything, 
but preferably) with a dun or a_ piebald—this, however, is an 
ambition that is not likely to be gratified. 

The period of a foal’s life that may be said to be most precarious 
is when it is about nine days old. Then great care must be taken 
that neither the dam nor the foal catch cold. In my humble opinion 
fresh air is the best thing, and shutting up in a box the worst thing. 
Of course, I should not allow them to go out if the weather were very 
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wet and inclement, nor should I allow the foal out too long; I 
should let it rest an hour or two, especially in hot weather when 
the flies are troublesome. __I have often wondered when seeing foals 
gallop, if they really go faster when they are older: some of the 
young ones have wonderful speed, and they will also perform the 
most extraordinary feats of jumping. I remember seeing a foal that 
I bred gallop in a mad way from one end of a long meadow to the 
other, her dam galloping beside her. The paddock was bounded by 
a high hedge with a drop into a road; this the foal jumped, the 
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mare followed, and to my great surprise neither was hurt; yet 
this was a fence that no one would have jumped out hunting. 
Why the little creature should have performed these antics passeth 
comprehension, but it was not injured in any way by the ad- 
venture. 
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ETON, HARROW, AND WINCHESTER 


BY HOME GORDON 


HERE is a subject to evoke a thrill in the hearts of thousands all 
over the world! The three schools have sent representatives to 
every district of the globe, and the matches of Harrow and Win- 
chester with Eton have provided contests more stimulating and 
more stentoriously appreciated than any other recorded fixtures. As 
a keen old Etonian, I confess I have positively hated the Harrow 
yell. As schoolboys we always had a great rivalry, but afterwards 
there is a mutual fraternization whenever men from the three 
schools meet, such as I think I may without offence say is rather 
closer than that of the old boys of any other schools. Of course, 
everybody rightly puts his own school first, but most people would 
place our triumvirate afterwards, and they are not_ likely to receive 
contradiction from us. 

There is perhaps nothing so dull to read as long disquisitions on 
the cricket that was played before one was born, so for once we 
will omit, not only any digression on Lord Byron, but even any 
allusion to Mr. Herbert Jenner. Modern cricket dates from 1878, 
the year when the Australians came here, and twenty-five years’ 
hark-back of school matches is enough for any but the older 
stagers. Recalling school struggles forms one of the happiest and 
least selfish reminiscences. 

Eton in 1878 had the assistance of Lord Hawke, and a week 
before writing this article I asked him for opinions or suggestions. 
After a little consideration he said that he thought boys were most 
effectively coached by outside tuition. The cricketing schoolmaster 
may work his hardest and achieve wonders, but he has always to 
preserve a little of the relation of master and pupils in his demeanour 
to the eleven, and if he and the school professional are somewhat at 
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loggerheads, unless the school captain possess unusual decision of 
character for his years, the eleven may suffer. This is a general 
observation, however, on English school cricket, and reflects nothing 
on the splendid efforts of masters at all three schools. 

Eton cricket for thirty years was inseparably connected with 
the name of Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, and if sometimes there seemed 
to be more from ‘ Mike’s house” in the school eleven than was 
regarded as necessary, of course his own lads came under his more 
immediate coaching. His successor, Mr. C. M. Wells, is a superb 
cricketer who a couple of years ago was specially released from 
Eton to play for the Gentlemen at Lord’s, an almost unique honour, 
for he had not appeared in a first-class match since the previous 
August. Heart and soul he has thrown himself into the tuition of 
the eleven, and it was his labour in that direction which prevented 
him from contributing his views to the present article. 

Winchester cricket has, of course, in recent years been ‘‘ run” 
by Mr. E. H. Buckland. A capital cricketer himself, he has had 
the superb self-effacement never to force his own methods on a boy, 
but has a marvellous intuition for discerning how he is playing 
wrong. Winchester has always had a higher repute for fielding 
than any other public school, and Mr. Buckland, himself always 
alert and useful anywhere, has splendidly upheld this standard. He 
once wrote: ‘‘ Wykehamists can point to more than one victory 
over Eton where, but for the most brilliant fielding, the match 
would have ended in a draw.” One of the best articles that ever 
appeared in the Badminton Magazine was that on fielding by Mr. H. 
D. G. Leveson-Gower, the distinguished Old Wykehamist who 
practised in first-class cricket what he had learnt at school, and who 
led to a most memorable victory at Lord’s the finest fielding 
University eleven of modern times. Of late Mr. Buckland has not 
been in the best of health, and this summer with the Winchester 
eleven he is assisted by Mr. E. R. Wilson, the sound Cantab who 
would otherwise have accepted the Yorkshire captain’s invitation 
to play for the Tykes. 

As for Harrow cricket, the debt it owes to Mr. Manley C. Kemp 
is not estimable. I omitted to ask him to contribute towards 
this article until the school term had begun, and then he regret- 
fully but kindly pleaded ‘ No time.” It is curious to note that 
since his control, though himself a capital stumper, Harrow has 
never had a remarkable wicket-keeper, yet a bad one is never 
sent to Lord’s. He seems especially to excel in turning out 
sound batsmen of the type most serviceable to the Universities. 
Bowlers are born, not made, and probably some likely lads over 
bowl before they come under his vigilant control. But Harrow, 
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of course, is the school which most benefits by ‘outside coach- 
ing.” In the days of the late Mr. I. D. Walker, in collabora- 
tion with Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, it was not unusual to see six 
or seven eminent old Harrovians watching over the eleven. And 
that tradition shows no sign of dying out. I have no wish to dis- 
criminate between the excellent standard of teams from the three 
schools, but I venture to say that, as.a rule, the Harrow side is more 
resourceful and plays more collected cricket than the others. I 
never remember seeing ‘‘ a complete rot set in’? where the lads on 
the hill are concerned, and therefore there seems to be something 
in Lord Hawke’s view. 

All this is a digression from 1878, when, beside Lord Hawke, 
there were in the team Mr. C. T. Studd—unquestionably the finest 
all-round cricketer Eton has produced—his elder brother, Mr. G. B. 
Studd, a delightful bat, and Mr. Percy de Paravicini. ‘‘ Para” has 
never lost his love for the game, but, like Mr. Bromley-Davenport, 
he never fulfilled his school promise as a bowler. Still, it is doubt- 
ful whether Eton ever sent out a more dashing fieldsman. Perhaps 
it is the highest compliment to him to declare that to-day the writer 
remembers one catch he missed in 1888 (M.C.C. v. Australians). Of 
most cricketers, alas! the individuality of dropped catches is lost in 
the aggregate. With this quartet, it is curious to note that the 
Light Blues lost both matches. Winchester had not one man who 
trained into first-class form, but, as usual, they were a co-operative 
side. Harrow had that rattling hard hitter Mr. P. J. T. Henery, who 
used to smite with a temerity worthy of Mr. A. N. Hornby, and one 
or two others, notably Mr. R. Spencer; but the victory by twenty 
runs was due to sheer nerve, and it takes courage for lads in their 
teens to play at a crisis amid the shouting of partizans at Lord’s. 

The next summer, a period of wet unprecedented until 1903, the 
Wykehamists had in the Hon. J. W. Mansfield a very correct and 
attractive bat, but Mr. P. J.de Paravicini’s analysis of seven wickets 
for 12 runs settled that match. Eton produced Mr. H. W. Bain- 
bridge, whose University success was surpassed by his good service 
to Warwickshire. Harrow introduced Mr. Manley Kemp—long life 
to him—and the Anglo-Australian, Mr. R. C. Ramsay, whose bowl- 
ing in 1882 was as effective for Cambridge as it was disastrous when 
he represented the Gentlemen v. the Colonials. The Derbyshire 
amateur, Mr. Maynard, was also on the side. It was of him that 
the late Lord Bessborough observed, ‘‘ He would have been in the 
first flight if he could have played for a cricketing county.” For 
Eton Mr. A. E. Newton put on the gloves, yet it was not till three- 
and-twenty years later that he represented the Gentlemen, though few 
amateurs have ever been more efficient. It was only in Australia, 
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with Mr. G. F. Vernon’s team, that his batting became really first- 
class, and just as this article is being written he has offered stub- 
born opposition to the Yorkshire attack. 

In 1880 the Eton innings was opened by Lord Curzon, since 
Lord Howe, who subsequently proved an admirable President of 
M.C.C., and Lord Throwley, now Lord Sondes, who batted once or 
twice for Kent. Winchester only needed 13 to win with four wickets 
to fall, but Mr. A. J. Polhill-Turner, helped by Mr. P. J. de Paravicini, 
took those for an addition of only three notches. Harrow had the 
pick of the three elevens, that plucky bat the late Mr. E. M. Hadow 
being top-scorer each time though put in ninth. The Devonshire 
amateur, Mr. W. E. T. Bolitho, “ debutized,’’ and the last man, 
Mr. R. J. McNeill, has since made his mark in journalism. The 
wicket-keeping of Mr. M. C. Kemp has rarely been surpassed— 
five catches and only three byes in both innings. 

Eton next year was a case of ‘‘ Para’’ v. the other schools. In 
the two matches he took 22 wickets for 170 and scored 86. The 
rattling 94 of Mr. E. M. Hadow would have been called Jessopian if 
it had been made twenty years later. After he left Winchester, 
Mr. B. E. Nicholls, though a phenomenal short-slip, lost his bowling; 
but in 1883, with eight for 29 and five for 31, he fairly routed Eton. 
With Mr. J. M. Swayne he practically formed the attack for three 
years, his partner in 1884 claiming six for 22 and in 1885 seven for 23. 
Winchester had some other useful recruits for Oxford about this 
time—namely, the late Mr. A. R. Cobb, Mr. H. G. Ruggles Brise, 
subsequently a big scorer in service matches, and that very popular 
amateur, Mr. G. W. Ricketts, who had an amendment on the paper 
for the last meeting at Lord’s. Mr. A. L. Watson, who never found 
a place in the Cambridge eleven, was another excellent bat who 
ought to have been more utilized by Hampshire. Eton sent a 
big hitter to Lord’s in Mr. Frank Marchant, who in 1883 made 
his mark with 93 out of 115 while in, including thirteen fours, in 
an hour anda half. That year were to be seen Mr. A. H. Studd, 
the only Cantab in the famous family who never obtained his 
“blue,” and Mr. Freeman Thomas, the present Parliamentary re- 
presentative of Hastings, an admirable bat to watch on a hard 
wicket. Much greater was Mr. * Punch” Philipson. As a wicket- 
keeper he had no amateur superior except Mr. MacGregor, but his 
recklessness in hitting out caused him quite to lose his batting. As 
a boy few were better to watch, and his 141 hit at Eton in 1885, 
with twenty fours in it, was as severe a piece of punishing cricket 
as can be easily recalled. He was extraordinarily successful as a 
leader—a man of mark lost all too soon to the game. One other 
must be mentioned, Mr. H. W. Forster, the Tory member for 
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Sevenoaks, leisurely in the field, but a watchful bat with a nice cut, 
and quite a fair slow left-handed bowler. Harrow, of course, thought 
Mr. T. Greatorex a marvel, for his school figures surpassed even 
those of the late Middlesex captain in 1874. But his name rests 
among the failures—verily one who utterly disappointed expectation. 
Death laid untimely hands on Mr. Cyril Buxton, a lively bat and 
fair change bowler, who would have rendered sterling service to 
Essex after a successful career at Cambridge. One other new- 
comer was Mr. H. T. Hewett, and about ‘‘ the Colonel” columns 
could be written. How he hit when allowed to stay at the wickets, 
how sharply he fielded, and with what thin-skinned ardour he flung 
himself into the thorny fray of first-class cricket—such things deserve 
& memorial of their own. His name is inseparably associated with 
Somersetshire, but it was at the school on the hill that he learnt 
his cricket, though he trained on late. 

Lord George Scott was the chief Etonian product of 1884, a 
dashing bat playing very hard on the ball when reaching forward. 
It is a curious coincidence that when he and Mr. Eustace Crawley 
each made a century in the University match of 1887 they were 
both the last choices. Mr. Eustace Crawley, diminutive but excep- 
tionally watchful, was difficult to dislodge, for in 1885 he scored 
100 and 7 and in 1886 40 and 69 for Harrow v. Eton. Besides his 
century for Cambridge, he has the longest recorded period of 
passive defence in the University match; he was sixty-five minutes 
at the wicket before he was bowled for a duck, and at the second 
effort, after being an hour batting, he snicked a single amid sten- 
torian cheers; but the effort was too great, and he was dismissed 
by the next ball. About this time there were a lot of future 
“blues” in all three school elevens, one, that capital bat the Hon. 
F. J. N. Thesiger, having the luckless experience to split a finger 
after a University match was actually begun. Mr. H. St. George 
Foley, who died in April of this year, was a batsman of preter- 
natural steadiness. One of the characteristics of this deeply-lamented 
sportsman was his enthusiastic admiration of the methods of poor 
Arthur Shrewsbury, and he used to say that he preferred to watch 
the Notts champion in his most defensive mood rather than to see 
the biggest hitter. 

The best Eton v. Harrow match I ever saw was that of 1885. 
Eton won the toss, and, with Messrs. Philipson and Foley putting 
on a century for the first wicket, compiled 265. Messrs. Eustace 
Crawley and A. K. Watson, however, added 235 for Harrow’s second 
wicket, and helped the latter to an eventual lead of 59. All the 
Etonians did something towards the respectable total of 151, and 
then came a fine fight against the clock, Harrow eventually winning 
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by three wickets within two minutes of time, chiefly owing to a very 
cool 48 not out from the bat of Mr. E. M. Butler. To see the Eton 
eleven actually running to their places between the overs showed 
the high sporting standard of public school cricket. 

Among serviceable school cricketers who never trained on, the 
Hon. Henry Coventry should be placed side by side with such an 
exceptional triumvirate of bats as Messrs. C. P. Foley, R. C. Gosling, 
and the late W. D. Llewellyn; he was an incisive scorer, and quite 
as likely to get runs as any of them. More noted was Mr. H. R. 
Bromley-Davenport, who was the best boy bowler of his time, 
and towards the close of a career cut short by duty on the Stock 
Exchange he became a desperately fierce hitter. He always wore 
gold spectacles, and possibly his fast pace, combined with a high 
action, over-taxed very scant physical strength. Cricketers have 
a knack of cropping up, but probably few who read the name of 
Mr. L. G. Arbuthnot, playing as reserve man for the English team 
in the West Indies in January 1902, remembered that he was in 
the Harrow eleven in 1886. 

The first Jubilee year saw Winchester bring out Mr. V. T. Hill, 
the splendid left-handed Somersetshire hitter, whilst Harrow pro- 
duced the two most famous of its modern cricketers—Mr. A. C. 
Maclaren and Hon. F. S. Jackson. To lavish praise on them would 
be superfluous. Both attracted attention by reason of their fine 
promise, but neither had portentous figures. It may be of interest 
to mention that the Lancashire captain averaged 23 for an aggregate 
of 1,168 during the four years he was in the Harrow eleven, whilst 
the Yorkshire amateur scored 798 with an average of 24, and 
captured 88 wickets at a cost of 12°66 apiece. Contemporaries 
expected quite as much subsequently from Mr. R. B. Hoare, who, 
v. Eton, compiled 4, 108, 35, and 6 not out, but he never partici- 
pated ina first-class match. The bulk of the Eton eleven for several 
years seemed destined for the Services, and that erratic fast bowler 
Mr. D. H. Forbes was one of those who fell in South Africa. 

Winchester had a constant stream of good cricketers about this 
period, culminating in Messrs. J. R. Mason and H. D. G. Leveson- 
Gower. If the above-mentioned Harrovians needed no commenda- 
tion, these two Wykehamists stand in the same category. They 
were formidable against Eton, Mr. Mason scoring 15 not out, 147, 
and 71, with eight wickets, in the latter year, and Mr. Leveson- 
Gower compiling 84, 3, 16, and 83, with eight wickets for 33 runs. 
Their school averages are, for the ex-captain of Kent, 148 wickets 
at a cost of fewer than 17 runs apiece, and 1,818 runs for an 
average of 42. The Surrey amateur claimed 25 wickets for 318 
runs, and scored 1,381, averaging 38. With them must be coupled 
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Mr. R. P. Lewis, a brilliant wicket-keeper so long as his hands 
lasted, but an absurdly bad bat. 

That very effective school bowler, Mr. F. H. E. Cunliffe, the 
latest addition to the committee of M.C.C., was the mainstay of 
Eton in 1893 and 1894, while Mr. C. C. Pilkington had the following 
sequence of serviceable scoring in the inter-school engagements, 85, 
4, 30, 41, 36, 33, 72, 13, and 28, which, considering the high trial of 
such fixtures, was most creditable, especially as in those same half- 
dozen matches he dismissed 35 opponents for 13 runs apiece. Of 
their colleagues Mr. H. B. Chinnery was the best, and his beautiful 
75 and 64 v. Harrow in 1895 were as sound as any in the history of 
the match. That same game terminated in a remarkable draw. 
One of the smallest batsmen who ever obtained school colours since 
the time of Mr. A. N. Hornby was Mr. T. G. O. Cole, and he with 
the Hon. F. R. Henley absolutely defied the attack, playing out 
time with only the one wicket uncaptured. In conjunction with 
Mr. E. M. Dowson, at that period also diminutive, Mr. Cole bore the 
brunt of the bowling, and year by year they steadily pegged away at 
the Eton stumps besides scoring heavily, the 142 of Mr. Cole being 
the second highest in the whole series. He occasionally bats for 
Liverpool, where he is often numbered among the “ centurions.” 
Two Middlesex amateurs at this period were likewise valuable-- 
Mr. W. P. Robertson to Harrow, and Mr. B. J. T. Bosanquet, who 
made 120 for Eton on his solitary appearance, having a great 
partnership with Mr. H. C. Pilkington, whose 101 was as graceful 
as could well be desired. 

We now reach the period of the controversy as to whether the 
Eton v. Harrow match should be given a third day, a controversy 
in which much divergence of opinion was shown, and of which the 
last has not yet been heard. With all due respect to those who 
would prolong the duration of the contest, I would submit that two 
days have been found sufficient to complete other school matches 
which do not show a disproportionate number of draws, and that the 
two days in London afford quite sufficient dislocation of term. It 
has always been considered that if the test matches were played to 
a finish in England, the extra allowance of time would considerably 
alter the character of the game. This certainly appears quite as 
strongly in the case of Eton v. Harrow, and one method of saving 
nearly an hour’s delay can be suggested, namely, a regulation to 
allow no one inside the ropes during any interval. Promenading on 
the turf is not permitted on some of the northern county grounds, 
and if it were prohibited and the elevens were instructed to turn out 
sharply, more than sixty minutes would be added to the actual 
playing time. 
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Recent Eton, Harrow, and Winchester cricket it would be 
invidious to criticise. The Hampshire college has had a level lot 
of good bats, and one capable bowler in Mr. R. C. W. Burn. Eton 
has sent to Oxford one excellent run-getter on all classes of wicket 
—Mr. C. H. B. Marsham—and a really first-class stumper in 
Mr. W. Findlay, who vies with Mr. H. Martyn for the honour of 
being absolutely the best wicket-keeper of the day. In rgo1 and 
1902 Harrow put into the field all-round teams of remarkable 
strength, and had no difficulty in defeating Eton. The latter, by 
the way, has not won a victory at Lord’s since 1893, and has only 
been triumphant three times since 1876. Therefore, further effort 
is distinctly necessary. At the same time, no review would be 
adequate without mention of the bowling of Mr. G. A. Sandeman 
at Winchester last year, when for Eton he captured all ten wickets 
in the first innings for 22 runs and six in the second for 24; with 
his back to the wind he made the ball swerve and seemed unplay- 
able, his pace being slow and his action about medium height, left. 

Mr. Randal Roberts writes asking me to express regret that 
school-yard cricket is not now so popular as when he was at 
Harrow in the early eighties. ‘On half-holidays in the Winter 
and Easter term I have seen two hundred boys in the school- 
yard, all within a few dozen yards of an old Harrovian, who 
would hit with all his might every half-volley or full pitch that 
youngsters of fourteen sent down to him. I remember bowling 
a half-volley to Mr. A. N. Hornby, which he hit back full 
against my chest. I was driven straight against the door of the 
custos, which was luckily open, for if I had not been able to 
retreat I should not have been alive to tell the tale. Ejigh- 
teen years later, when I met the famous Lancastrian and re- 
minded him of the incident, he replied that there were so many 
young Harrovians he had nearly killed that he had long ceased to 
count them. I hear growls about favouritism in picking school 
elevens. There was one of the Lucas clan who used to hit like a 
kicking horse and make hundreds of runs in sixth-form games; but 
he never appeared against Eton. The popular explanation was that 
Fred Ponsenby declared that he did not play with a straight bat, 
and nobody with this failing could get runs against Eton. Judging by 
the slogging of Mr. Hopley last year, that opinion can be altered.” 

And, in conclusion, a distinguished ex-President of the M.C.C. 
writes: ‘‘To make an article on your topic really valuable give 
what has never been compiled, namely, a complete list of those 
from the three schools who have played in Test matches and for 
their University.” Checked by my friend Mr. Hercy, whose sedulous 
accuracy has so often proved of value, not only to myself but to 
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many others who deal with statistics, I comply by giving what 
may be termed the Roll of Cricket Fame since 1880 in the three 
schools :— 


ETON. 
Lord Harris. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 
C. T. Studd. 


IN TEST MATCHES. 
HARROW. 
A. N. Hornby. 
Hon. F. S. Jackson. 
A. C. MacLaren. 


WINCHESTER. 
J. Shuter. 


GENTLEMEN (v. PLAYERS) AT LORD’S. 


H. W. Bainbridge. 


Hon. Ivo Bligh (now Lord 


Darnley). 
F. H. E. Cunliffe. 
W. F. Forbes. 
H. W. Forster, M.P. 


E. M. Dowsen. 
H. T. Hewett. 
A. N. Hornby. 


J. R. Mason. 
IN T 


For Oxford. 
H. A. Arkwright. 
B. J. T. Bosanquet. 


G. E. Bromley Martio. 


F. H. E. Cunliffe. 
W. Findlay. 


The late D. H. Forbes. 


H. W. Forster, M.P. 
A. M. Hollins. 
F. H. Hollins. 


The late W. Dillwyn-Llewellyn. 


C. H. B. Marsham. 
A. E. Newton. 

H. Philipson. 

C. C. Pilkington. 
H. C. Pilkington. 
Lord George Scott. 


ETON. 
Lord Harris. 
Lord Hawke. 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 
F. Marchant. 
A. E. Newton. 
P. J. de Paravicini. 


H. Philipson. 

A. W. Ridley. 
Lord George Scott. 
C. T. Studd. 

G. B. Studd. 


HARROW. 
Hon. F. S. Jackson. 
M. C. Kemp. 


A. C. MacLaren. 
W. H. Patterson. 
WINCHESTER. 
J. Shuter. 
HE UNIVERSITY 
ETON. 


A. H. Trevor. 
MATCH. 


For Cambridge. 
H. W. Bainbridge. 
Hon. Ivo Bligh (now Lord Darnley). 
W. C. Bridgeman. 
H. R. Bromley Davenport. 
P. W. Cobbold. 
C. H. M. Ebden. 
C. P. Foley: 
C. W. Foley. 
R. C. Gosling. 
Lord Hawke. 
Hon. C. M. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
P. R. Johnson. 
H. K. Longman. 
F. Marchant. 
H. J. Mordaunt. 
P. J. de Paravicini. 


. Whitfeld. 
. W. de Zoete. 
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E. Penn. 
C. T. Studd. 
G. B. Studd. 
J. E. K. Studd. 
R. A. Studd. 7 
F. Freeman Thomas, M.P. 
H 
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HARROW. 
For Oxford. For Cambridge. 


W. E. T. Bolitho. E. M. Butler. 
M. J. Dauglish. The late C. D. Buxton. 
H. T. Hewett. E. Crawley. 
M. C. Kemp. E. M. Dowson. 
. S. Medlicott. Hon. F. S. Jackson. 
. H. Patterson. P. J. Henery. 
T. B. Simpson. C. G. Pope. 
K. Watson. W. P. Robertson. 
D. Watson. The late F. C. C. Rowe. 
J. Wyld. R. Spencer. 
D. G. Spiro. 
J. H. Stogdon. 
F. B. Wilson. 


WINCHESTER. 
For Oxford. For Cambridge. 


A. J. Boger. R. P. Lewis. Hon. J. W. Mansfield. 
M. Bonham Carter. B. E. Nicholls. G. E. Winter. 

R. C. W. Burn. G. W. Ricketts. 

T. B. Case. H. G. Ruggles Brise. 

The late A. R. Cobb. Hon. F. J. N. The- 

F. H. Gresson. siger. 

V. W. A. Thornton. 

E. C. Lee. A. H. Trevor. 

H. D. G. Leveson-Gower. R. A. Williams. 


May the next quarter of a century show as good a record, and 
may time in its flight leave each generation of schoolboys as proud 
of their respective Alma Mater as their fathers have been. 
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INCIDENTS OF SPORT IN NEW GUINEA 
BY CHARLES PROTHEROE 


LookED at from the standpoint of quantity, a day’s sport in 
British New Guinea would possibly disappoint the average sports- 
man. Not that the game is scarce, but that the rough nature of 
the country he has to traverse in search of it, and the enervating 
heat, are eloquent factors against big bags. However, the ordinary 
sojourner in New Guinea seldom goes out with the intention of 
record making, but simply in the interests of his larder, and to 
supply a welcome change from his usual tinned fare. This sort 
of person brings no sporting instinct to bear on the matter, his idea 
of what is profitable being to blaze away at sitting birds, and the 
more he can bring down with one cartridge the better he has done 
for himself. 

Having dropped our anchor in a likely place, let us go ashore 
for half a day’s shooting. Unless you are a glutton in the direction 
of work, this will be quite long enough to satisfy you; andif bent on 
business, the dense undergrowth, the sago and mangrove swamps, and 
the rough and precipitous places to be negotiated in that time will 
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give you all the tiredness you have any use for. We land on the 
beach clad simply in shirt and trousers and workable boots, for no 
superfluities in dress or otherwise are to be encouraged with such a 
temperature. Making our way inland, the first intimation that we 
are approaching a village is conveyed to us by the howling of native 
dogs. These, having been aware of our approach, and resenting the 
presence of white men—by the way, a curious fact noticeable in all 
canine animals owned by coloured people—have started their concert 
long before we come into view. As they retire before us to the 
seclusion of the houses, whence they still keep up an incessant, long- 
drawn wail during our stay, one wonders what use can be found for 
such an ill-bred libel of a dog, until you find that on feast days he 
is served up as an article of food, thus explaining the matter 
satisfactorily. 

Skirting or passing through the village—supposing, of course, 
that you are journeying in a friendly part of the country—the 
native youth and idlers, always plentiful, drop tacitly in your wake, 
their object being to show you the best places for your purpose, to 
act as retrievers, and to carry the spoil. As to pay for services 
rendered, the native is by no mean exorbitant in his demands, mostly 
being content if he is allowed to pluck all the white feathers from 
the birds secured. Granted this privilege, at the end of the day’s 
work a small piece of tobacco will convince him that he is the 
happiest mortal in the land. The feathers are used for decorating 
the heads of himself and friends, and also for the manufacture of 
different gewgaws for the same purpose. Strangely enough, although 
with other articles colour has a strong attraction for the native, 
in the matter of feathers pure white hold the first place, and are 
generally in the greatest demand. 

Having reached the limit of the village, we retain the services 
of four or five natives, the others being reluctantly forced to return, 
and continue our journey in single file along a native path that leads 
through the bush. Many are the stoppages by our guide to point 
out in silent excitement something his keen eye has detected, usually 
parrots or cockatoos, although with their noisy chattering and 
scolding they mostly advertise themselves. The look of astonish- 
ment and disgust that comes into his face is a sight worth seeing 
when we shake our heads and inform him as best we can that such 
quarry is not worth powder and shot. This decision is inexplicable 
to him. That the parrot should be beneath our notice he may 
understand ; but that the cockatoo, which carried such a brave array 
of white feathers, should be so likewise, is beyond his comprehen- 
sion altogether. By-and-by he stops once more, assured this time 
that he has found something worthy of our attention. But he is 
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again wrong, for what we see perched in the branches of a tree not 
twenty yards distant, and peering with more of surprise than fear at 
the disturbers of its habitation, is a little brown-coloured bird the 
size of a very small fowl, and known as the “scrub-hen.” If the 
native mind were not so improvident, but tinged with a little 
economy, he might know himself that this little creature should be 
left severely alone. The fable of the goose that laid a golden egg 
might with more truth be applied to the scrub-hen as a reason for 
its preservation, for she produces one out of all proportion to her 
size—in fact, comparatively speaking, the largest egg of any feathered 


A DWELLING HOUSE 


thing in existence. The novice might well be excused if, seeing the 
bird and egg together, he took the assertion that one was the 
product of the other with a large pinch of salt. They throw up 
mounds of earth two and three feet high, and in the centre of this 
deposit their eggs, which require no sitting upon, being covered 
lightly and hatched by natural warmth. These conspicuous nests 
are easily found by the natives, who at intervals sally forth and 
gather the contents, which either form an article of diet for them- 
selves or a source of barter with vessels that may call there. With 
the product of a poultry farm ready to hand minus the trouble 
of tending it, one might think the native would preserve as much as 
possible this, to him, valuable bird. But, unfortunately, in matters 
NO. XCVI. VOL. XvII.—July 1903 D 
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of this sort the native mind is constructed on anything but frugal 
lines, and he destroys it ruthlessly whenever opportunity presents 
itself. The Government have long since recognised the value of the 
scrub-hen, and passed a law for its protection, embracing a distance 
of ten miles from any coast line. I am afraid the bird profits little 
by this edict in its favour, for, ina country like New Guinea, to make 
a game law is one thing, to enforce it quite another. 

We have tarried so long with the scrub-hen that we shall be 
rather late reaching the objective with which we started, namely, 
the feeding ground of the Torres Strait pigeon. An ordinary-sized 
black and white bird, extremely plentiful, and, unlike other game, 
which is only found in certain districts, met with in every part of 
the possession. Exceedingly wary, one might imagine they had been 
shot at all their lives, which in such a land is out of the question, 
and seldom, except when feeding, is it possible to get within shooting 
distance of them. The caution displayed by these birds is remark- 
able. For instance, they never roost on the mainland, but when 
the sun begins to get low flock after flock, in numbers simply 
incomputable, may be seen directing their flight for some of the 
uninhabited islands, where they pass the night in comparative safety. 
To land on one of these islandsan hour before sunset, and take up a 
position sheltered from their keen observation, will ensure a better 
bag, as they fly overhead, than if you had tramped all day in search 
of them. At daylight in the morning they return as they came 
to the mainland, where they feed through the day. Should anything 
lie in their way on the journey thither, such as a boat, or some 
object with which they are not familiar, although flying at a good 
height, in no case will they pass over it. Long before it is 
approached, off they go at a tangent, only forming up again in their 
line of flight long after they have passed it. 

At last we arrive at the place where we propose to start 
operations, a collection of trees thirty to forty feet in height, 
and carrying a large green berry, which is the favourite, and, as far 
as I know, the only food of the Torres Strait pigeon. Here we 
take up convenient positions, whilst the boys (natives) approach 
cautiously, little trouble being required to frighten the birds from the 
trees. If you area fair shot, you may empty both your barrels, and 
then make up your mind for a decent tramp before the business 
can be repeated. Should you be an indifferent shot, and possibly 
miss your quarry altogether, it is to be hoped you are likewise 
indifferent to criticism, or, what will answer the purpose just as well, 
unacquainted with the native language. Very galling it is to miss 
an easy shot with an audience of critical natives looking on, and 
anything but complimentary are the remarks passed one to the other 
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concerning the shooter; for, with the impression in his mind that 
the gun is an article of infallibility, the native naturally expects the 
man behind it to be the same, and if failing to bring down what he 
fires at, he seems a blunderer indeed. We wander on from one feeding 
ground to another, and, if in luck, may add a few blue pigeons to our 
bag. The Goura, a handsome, well-grown bird, crowned by Nature 
with a beautiful crest as king of all pigeons, may also claim our 
attention. If journeying in the higher country, we may hear the 
thin whistle of a bird of paradise that has strayed to a lower altitude 
than usual; for it is essentially a mountain bird, which if we can 
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only secure, will find use for any skill in taxidermy we may possess, 
setting it up in some natural attitude. But, alas! no cunning 
of hand or human skill can give it altogether the beauty it possessed 
when pulsing with life and freedom in its native haunt. It is hard to 
conceive that this brilliant-plumaged and beautiful bird is a member 
of the disreputable crow family. Mean and sordid indeed are 
his kinsfolk in comparison, and perhaps from the vantage ground of 
fine feathers he looks down upon them, as a well-dressed and empty- 
headed person might view his poorer and more meanly dressed kind. 

By the look of the sun it is now time we turned back for home, 
unless we wish to be benighted, a simple proceeding in this land of 
no twilight. So we face about, hoping to get a shot or two at the 
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places passed on our way out. Darkness overtakes us ere the spot 
we started from is reached; but the boy in front who is leading the 
way makes an excellent mark, his dark hair being stuck all over 
with white feathers, and, showing up well in the waning light, he 
furnishes an object clearly discernible and easily followed. Thus we 
reach the beach, and from there get on board, where a good wash 


A NORTH-EAST COAST CHIEF 


and dry clothes are comforting necessities, as is also, if you are 
wise, a small dose of quinine. 

After supper you feel disposed and tired enough to seek your 
blanket, spread aft in the shelter of the awning. Here, the incessant 
chatter of the boys, engaged forward cooking their evening meal, 
reaches your ear, the odour of fizzling pigeon assails your nostrils, 
but neither has power for long to keep you from the embrace of 
Morpheus. 
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In certain parts of New Guinea there are stretches of country, 
perhaps twenty miles in area, with no native habitations thereon. 
In these solitary places, to a great extent undisturbed, the wallaby 
(species of kangaroo) wax many and plentiful. If in search of sport 
more profitable and less arduous than feathered game, drop your 
anchor off some part of this uninhabited coast, and go ashore. 
Almost before the beach is left behind you find traces of the animal 
you are in search of. Well-beaten tracks, worn bare by thousands 
of feet, stretch away in front of you, showing that the creature in 
question has the same propensity as the sheep in what might 


A NATIVE VILLAGE 


humorously be termed its walk in life. Presently you start a 
couple of them from out of the long grass, and they bound away in 
front of you with that ridiculous motion of theirs. Don’t get 
excited and waste cartridges by blazing away at them, for they 
have reached the radius of safety almost before you can wink. The 
proper method of proceeding is a much better one, something in the 
character of a drive. Here is a likely-looking piece of ground, with 
rank grass fully five feet high, and just the sort of place to harbour 
the quarry you are seeking. Take your station on that bit of 
clear ground, so that you may command the middle of the place 
intended to be worked. The ‘‘ boys”? have meanwhile made their 
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way in a roundabout manner to the bottom, and are now beating up 
towards you. Some of the wallaby will break away at the sides out 
of range, but hard indeed will be your luck if two or three do not 
make towards you, or pass near enough on either side to ensure a 
decent shot. Perhaps the boys will start a wild pig from his lair, 
and if he be a “tusker,’”’ and you armed only with a shot gun, it 
may be the best policy to leave him alone. Acharge of No. 4, which 
is quite heavy enough to kill a wallaby, will make little more im- 
pression on the pig than it would on a South African blockhouse, 
except in the way of rousing his ire. Then possibly he will put his 
head down, and he is an ugly and vicious-looking customer as he 
charges for you with every hair on his body bristling with anger. 
The only things I can commend under these circumstances are agility 
and a good-sized tree. A few hours of this beating process will 
probably furnish as much wallaby meat as you know what to do 
with; and unless the lust of killing has taken hold of you, causing 
a wanton sacrifice of more than you can possibly find use for, you 
will desist, and return to shoot some other day. Aboard your 
craft for the next forty-eight hours or so wallaby steak, not at 
all to be despised after tinned provisions, will form the staple 
article of diet. 

A rather funny incident in connection with wallaby once came 
under my notice. We had been ashore on one of these sparsely- 
populated parts of the coast, and having secured four wallaby, 
which would be an ample sufficiency for everybody, natives included, 
returned on board again. Knowing that wallaby is regarded as a 
delicacy from one end of the land to the other, and no trouble thought 
too great to obtain it, we were exceedingly surprised to find that 
four or five of the “‘ boys” absolutely refused to eat any of them, and 
made such voluntary abstinence quite inexplicable. Pressed for an 
explanation, we at last found that from childhood they had been 
brought up with the idea impressed upon them by the older people 
that to eat wallaby until they (the children) reached a certain age 
would have the awful result of for ever stopping their growth. 
The boys all belonged to one part of the country. In this par- 
ticular district wallaby were few and far between, and I found by 
making inguiry that all the younger people shared the same belief 
as the boys mentioned, and were debarred from partaking of it by a 
lively fear that they would grow no more. It is not hard to imagine 
the twinkle in the eye of the older people when occasionally 
wallaby found its way into the village. Seated round the festive 
pot at such times, like good parents, what a glow of pleasure must 
have passed through them, to know that their teachings were so 
beneficial and their children so obedient! But there is compensation 
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in store for the youngsters, if they only knew it, for when they have 
passed the wallaby age and have children of their own, they may 
cultivate the same old twinkle, and do likewise. 

At low water, a visit to the mouth of the rivers may be depended 
upon to furnish some good sport. Being nearly all bar rivers, at this state 
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of the tide the entrance on either side is dry, leaving large stretches 
of marshy ground, and providing a happy hunting ground for aquatic 
game. If not particularly squeamish as regards mud, here you may 
find the duck, mostly a black and white species (Burdekin), snipe 
innumerable, curlew, and half a dozen other birds which affect such 
places, all delving in the soft ground and searching for the food 
most in favour with them. With due caution a few of each variety 
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may fall to your gun, but the absence of cover makes it a difficult 
matter to get within easy range of them. To explore higher up the 
river—a delightful experience, heightened by the fact that possibly 
few, if any, white men have been there before you—a boat and high 
water to negotiate the bar are necessary. Huge trees and thicket 
almost impenetrable grow right down to the banks, the only sound 
coming from their sombre depths to break the solitude being the 
discordant scream of the cockatoo, or the more gentle cooing of the 
inevitable Torres Strait pigeon. If proceeding very quietly, you 
may perhaps get a shot at an alligator basking on the bank, but more 
likely than not he will have disappeared long before you reach him, 
leaving an impression on the soft ground and a ripple on the water 
as the evidence of a hasty flight. Some of the trees will have hang- 
ing from their branches what look to be little brown bags, and until 
closer scrutiny the novice may wonder what strange denizen of the 
forest this can be. He will find the little brown objects are flying- 
foxes, their membraneous wings tucked neatly away, whilst they hang 
head downwards and fast asleep, until on the approach of evening 
they wake up and go forth on their nocturnal plundering excursions. 
To the native, these little creatures are pests and abominations, 
devouring his cocoanuts by gnawing with their sharp teeth right 
through husk and shell until the kernel is at their mercy. This he 
might view with small concern, for cocoanuts are plentiful and 
require no labour expended on them; but when they attack his 
bananas the case is different and his anger justly aroused. Although 
the flying-fox has a most disagreeable and offensive odour, when 
opportunity offers the native returns the compliment by devouring 
it in turn. The native is himself a keen sportsman, and has 
his regular hunting season, although having to rely on other 
means than powder and shot for the result. The time chosen is 
when the long rank grass is fairly dry and inflammable. After a 
rather elaborate toilet of feathers and paint, every man or boy capable 
of bearing a spear sallies forth to the chase. Surrounding a piece 
of ground, possibly a quarter of a mile in extent, fire is set to the 
windward side of it, and, fanned by the breeze, burns well and fiercely. 
Any animal life harboured in the tall grass is driven down on the line 
of watching natives waiting to spear it. Some few, under cover of the 
smoke, may break through and reach a place of safety, but only to 
gain a short respite, for the hunting season lasts five or six weeks, 
and every piece of ground that bears grass in the district is sub- 
jected in that space of time to the same ordeal. One of the features 
of these hunting excursions is the large number of hawks that, 
attracted by the smoke, and evidently knowing the meaning of it, 
gather in hundreds, fearlessly swooping down every now and again 
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to pick up and bear away small creatures such as lizards, field-mice, 


and other small fry. 
Active operations being over for the day, the results, which may 


NEW GUINEA ARCHITECTURE.—A DWELLING HOUSE 


consist of wallaby, wild-pig, and a large non-poisonous snake, are 
slung on poles, and the natives, forming in single procession, bear 
them off to the villages, chanting a weird and unearthly song as they 
go. Here they are met with acclamation by the women, who, 
leaving their household duties, gather in a body to welcome them. 
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SUBMARINES 
BY E. F. T. BENNETT 


THE number of submarines, semi-submarines, and submersibles is 
quite beyond our reckoning. By submarines is meant everything 
which moves under water, so a salmon can be taken as a type of 
Nature’s work, and a vessel capable of motion beneath the surface 
as man’s work. To appreciate what swimming in mid-water really 
is, it is well first carefully to note what a gull does in flying through 
the air. A gull starts its flight off the sand or ground by a quick 
run, with upraised wings, followed by powerful downward strokes, 
which raise it clear for flight. The faster it flies the less are the 
wings raised or depressed, the heavy body being carried through the 
air slung as it were between the blade-like wings, which taper not 
only to the tips but also from forward to backward edge along their 
whole length. Every stroke is made with the greatest effect, and 
with no jar to the bird, for the air is beaten by the wings, between 
which the bird is perfectly balanced. 

A bird is heavy in the air, and a gull uses its weight in making 
those long swoops, with outspread motionless wings, by what is 
really a falling impetus through the air. This gradual downward 
fall can be changed into an upward rise by the slightest alteration 
of the angle at which 
the wings are set, 
and if a higher level 
than the falling force 
can give be aimed at, 
wing strokes areagain 
resorted to till the 
desired height is at- 
tained. 

These observa- 
tions on flight refer 
only to a_ perfectly 
calm day, and it is 
unnecessary for our 
GULL STARTING TO FLY purpose to consider 
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the effect of wind, except to remark that in a head wind the gull 
can maintain almost a stationary position and poise itself over any 


desired spot. Looking down on a gull from a cliff will prove this 
to be the case. 


A salmon in a stream can poise itself over one spot too; but 
the fish is a light body with reference to the water, and must propel 


DOWNWARD FALL OF GULL, CHANGING TO UPWARD RISE 


itself against the stream with its tail, as well as balance itself with 
its fins; while the bird, being heavy in the air, has only to exercise 
its balancing powers. 

As a bird is light in the water, whether on the surface or under- 
neath, subaqueous progression insists on a modification of the 
creature, and the penguin can help us in our study of a submarine, 
especially when we can see its diving powers through the glass of a 
tank. This bird actually flies through the water as if it were in the 
air, the wings being for this purpose so formed that they are useless 
for aerial flight. Its powerful paddles are used as brakes and 
rudders, and when necessary as propellers too. The wings exercise 
an upward as well as a forward force under water, and when their 
action ceases the bird immediately rises to the top, showing plainly 
how light the creature is compared with the water. 

Divers are sunk low when on the surface, and can quickly 
reduce their displacement by elongating their bodies, and so are 
able to dive with very little upward force of their wings or feet ; 
nothing shifts its place within the bird’s body, and so it can main- 
tain a perfect balance underneath the water, in which, as we have 
seen, it is a light object. 

The ha- 
bitable sub- 
marine vessel 
has not so far 
come up to 
the expecta- 
tions of its 
advocates. 


The White- GULL MAINTAINING STATIONARY POSITION IN HEAD WIND 
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head torpedo has solved to a wonderful degree submarine naviga- 
tion, but the mind of man alone, and not his moving body, is 
inside it. This ingenious weapon reverses the action of the flying 
fish, for it is shot through the air as a heavy body, into the water 
as a light body—heavy and light only with reference to air and 
water. 

The flying fish in one action, which is simply a great leap, is 
both fish and_ bird, 
for it rushes through 
the water as a light 
body, with all its fins 
laid flat, propelled 
alone by its tail, and 
is shot out of the 
water asa heavy body 
into the air. The 
great pectoral fins, 

PENGUIN set high like a bird’s 
wings, are spread 
wide, and the impetus gained by the under-water rush is pro- 
longed to the utmost extent; so that apparently the fish flies 
through the air, but as the wings are motionless we know that 
progress does not depend on wing strokes, but on the weight of 
the creature’s body. The whirr which has been heard when such 
a fish has leapt over a boat is most probably due to the tail, for 
the fish would naturally continue its action for many yards after 
emerging from the water. There are two very noticeable pecu- 
liarities in this fish, for the pectoral fins become aeroplanes out 
of the water; but the rudder action which these fins have in all 
fish is still evident when a curve in flight is made, and it is possible, 
too, that their brake action is used when a sudden stoppage in flight 
is made, and the creature falls back into the sea. The tail, too, is 
longer in its lower than in its upper half, which enables the fish 
to use it effectively even when its body is almost out of the water. 
The centre of gravity of this fish is set high in the water, but the 
instant its wings are spread becomes low as in a bird. Why the 
centre of gravity is set so high in fish that ceaseless fin action is 
necessary to balance the creature, except when passing quickly 
through the water, we cannot tell, but science may some day 
explain this. If the centre of gravity were set high in a submarine, 
balancing contrivances of some sort would have to be used, and it 
is not at all likely that experiments will be ever made in this 
direction at present, for even with a low centre of gravity the 
problem of balance is by no means solved. 
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We can see at least that a bicycle requires little attention in 
balancing when going fast, but a great deal when moving slowly. 
The centre of gravity is set low in a bird, and we must infer from 
this that there are considerations of deep importance with regard to 
the effect of a body passing through air and water which make this 
difference in bird and fish necessary. The higher we ascend the 
lighter is the atmosphere, the lower we descend the heavier is the 
water, that is to say the air exercises less and less pressure on birds 
as they rise through it with their heavy bodies, and the water more 
and more pressure as fish descend with their light bodies. There 
are birds whose flight is suited to great heights, as there are fish 
whose swimming is suited to great depths. That wonderful sub- 
marine, the whale, fills its lungs with air and instantly dives far 
below the surface. The animal must contract its bulk to make its 
displacement less after taking in a new supply of air, and this it may 
do by the powerful muscles which clothe its body as it were with 
a net. 

The pliancy of a fish’s body enables it to pass through the 
water as if it were simply a solidified portion of the water itself, for 
the fish is about the same weight as the water it displaces. The 
trunk fish, however, has not a pliant body, but is covered with a 
horny case, and the after part of the backbone and tail alone are free 
to move from side to side. Here we have an instance of Nature’s 
method of propelling a rigid-sided body like a vessel through the 
water. 

For short arrow-like flight through the water the pike, cuttle, 
and lobster have parallel sides and great power of propulsion; the 
pike with its tail, assisted by its large dorsal and anal fins, which are 
both set far back on its body; the cuttle, by a sudden contraction of 
its surrounding envelope, forces out a jet of water; while the lobster 


FLYING-FISH—LIGHT IN THE WATER AND HEAVY IN THE AIR 


uses its fan-like tail in one vigorous stroke. These last two creatures 
fly from danger backwards. , 
The tail of fish is the propeller, and when a fish is swimming 
fast the fins are all laid close to the body, in some cases even 
actually disappear into slots, to lessen friction while passing through 
the water and protect them from injury. Many people still think 
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that a fish propels itself with its fins, but this is a mistake, for 

those vertically set act as keels, while the horizontal ones are 

used to balance, or back water, or raise and lower the creature. 

The pectorals are used as rudders, as well as in other ways. The 

swim bladder need not be considered, but we may be sure that 

it is of unconscious assistance to those fish which possess it 
being affected as it must be at different depths in the water. 

A kite held by 

a string is by far the 

best flier man has 

yet devised, and Mr. 

Maxim knew _ this 

when he made his 

flying machine with 

its heavy body and 

light wings. A mid- 

TRUNK FISH water vessel must de- 

pend either upon an 

upward force to be counteracted by a downward force, or be held 

in position like a kite, its tendency to rise being checked in like 

manner. If, however, the secret is discovered of keeping a vessel 

at any desired depth by adapting it like a fish to the water pres- 

sure it is in, what now appears to be impossible will have been 

done. The torpedo only keeps below the surface during its run; 

the propellers stop, and it comes to the surface. 

The compression of bodies under water at different depths is 
a subject of great importance in the consideration of a submarine. 
Seals, fish, and birds are protected from ordinary shocks by a certain 
elasticity of body, which so far has never been imitated in man’s 
work. The poacher explodes a dynamite cartridge in a pool, and 
kills or stuns every fish in it; and this, of course, by an extraordi- 
nary shock. Water has the property of transmitting force through 
itself to an object, and this fact is well known to all who have 
studied the hydraulic press and its deliberate action—a man 
under water has been nearly stunned by the blow of an oar on 
the surface. 

Nature’s submarines are a success; but what of man’s sub- 
marine engines, designed for secret attack of an enemy? And have 
the laws of nature been carefully studied in their construction ? 

These laws were certainly not obeyed as regards the form of 
the first torpedo, for the sharp end was the bow, whereas the form 
of the salmon would have made it plain that the blunt end should 
lead. So now the torpedo travels blunt end first, and there can be 
no doubt that the Whitehead torpedo, directed as it can be from a 
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safe place, is a triumph of skill and inventive power. This terrible 
engine of destruction approaches so nearly to a living creature that 
it can travel under water at a prearranged depth, and actually steer 
itself, and raise or lower its body by delicate mechanism acting on 
vertical and horizontal rudders. The pressures at different depths 
act on a valve which governs the sensitive machinery, and the entire 
vessel is a collection of wonderful inventions. The application of 
the gyroscope, known so long as a toy, to correct an error that might 
occur in the direction of the torpedo, gives the weapon a deadly amount 
of certainty which no other device could have effected. Without 
attempting to explain the action of the hydrostatic valve, pendulum, 
and gyroscope, it is enough to say that this submarine is, in its way, 
a very perfect one. What it would be with such an anti-friction 
skin as that of the seal, or the lubricating power possessed by a fish, 
it is idle to conjecture, because the skin of the one is always growing 
and so renewing itself, while the slime of the other is unconsciously 
and always being spread over the creature’s body. 

For all vessels we want a skin which shall make separation 
from the surrounding water as little marked as possible, and if a 


PIKE, CUTTLE, AND LOBSTER 


material could be found to endure a certain amount of absorption of 
water without wasting away too quickly, a great problem would be 
solved. In many respects black lead can supply a coating which 
imitates the slime of a fish, but its use is unpractical; copper, too, 
has anti-friction qualities of a high order, but technical difficulties 
often arise against its use. 
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We want, too, a more effective propeller than the screw, for 
its inflexibility and continuous rotatory action fail to procure that 
efficiency which the flexible tail with its changing form and variety 
of stroke for different speeds gives to the fish. For all speeds the 
rigid blades of the screw must make the same sweep, and the slip 
of the screw—that is, its liability to carry a ball of water round with 
itself—makes its action often most disappointing. A two-bladed 


SALMON AS SEEN FROM ABOVE 


screw, for instance, may lose one blade and actually do better work. 
A propeller which could act on the water alternately from side to 
side would always meet an unyielding body of undisturbed water. 
There is, indeed, a wide field open for inventors in skins and 
propellers for vessels. 

The tails of fish, then, ought to receive the closest attention 
and study, for we find flexibility, and at the same time the most 
effective action. This we can very fairly imitate with a sculling oar 
at the stern of a boat, for at first wide sweeps are made, and as the 
boat gains speed the nearer do the strokes approach to a straight 
line. The evolution of the tail is full of interest, for in its primitive 
form it was an adapted elongation of the backbone into an oar-like 
instrument, and we should especially note that it was upward-turned. 
In the shark’s tail we still have this primitive form somewhat modi- 
fied; and in the salmon’s we find the indication of this form in the 
upturned end of the backbone. The salmon propels itself forward 
with its tail and steers with its horizontal fins. 

The dirigible uninhabited torpedo, delivered from a safe place, 
would seem to be the most effective form of submarine offensive 
weapon; but, for all that, human beings are as anxious now to 
navigate in mid-water as they have always been to do so in mid-air. 

To fly through the air light balloons are still used, but Nature 
makes birds heavy to do this with light wings. To fly through the 
water, the submarine, sunk low on the surface like the penguin, is 
with suitable machinery forced under the surface, and so far it 
obeys the law, light in the water. Here, however, the likeness 
ceases, and we find that, contrary to all laws of Nature, crew and 
materials are movable inside this delicately-balanced structure. To 
insure a vertical or horizontal position in the water complicated 
balancing devices must be necessary, while to make a dive horizontal 
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fins or rudders must be used, and set to the desired angle. The 

* wear and tear of managing such a machine must be nerve-destroying 
to any crew, and the knowledge that an explosion or carelessness 
may convert it instantly into a coffin can hardly commend it as a 
valuable weapon for war. Such a vessel, however, may at least be 
called a submersible, and perhaps the submarine of the future will 
not be a submarine at all. 

A real submarine to travel under the sea, where the bottom is 
suitable and the water pressures not too great, would at least offend 
against no natural law, but the mere notion of such a vehicle is 
horrible to any lover of fresh air and light. Experiments, how- 
ever, are always interesting to those who have not to pay. 

No diagrams nor pictures can explain the nature of water, 
because its weight and resistance to any force applied to it would 
not be expressed; but its solidity, which gives it such resisting 
power, can be understood by watching a fish pass through it, for 
the wide lateral strokes of the tail at starting become apparently 
only a slight tremor at a high speed. That Nature’s ways of doing 
things can be mechanically reproduced is not to be expected, but 
all the most perfect machines have been evolved from experience of 
natural difficulties and unforeseen eventualities. We can only look 
forward to perfecting any work by enlisting the assistance which 
Nature is always ready to give to those who can see, and when we 
learn how to see we shall avoid setting up our own theories as 
actual standards. 


TAIL (PRIMITIVE FORM), STILL NOTICEABLE IN TAIL OF SHARK, AND UPTURNED END 
OF BACKBONE OF SALMON 
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A FEW HINTS TO YOUNG CRICKETERS 


BY LORD HAWKE 


I AM asked to add to the paper I lately wrote for the Badminton 
a few words of advice to young players, and I do so with the more 
pleasure because I have had an exceptional amount of experience in 


watching the development of cricket talent. From all districts of 
Yorkshire I receive reports as to the abilities of youngsters, and 
anyone showing ability is brought to Leeds for a thorough trial. If 
he bea bowler he is pitted against a prominent run-getter, if he be a 
bat he can show his capabilities against some of the county bowlers, 
as I watch him from behind the net. Allowing for a little pre- 
liminary nervousness, it is astonishing how quickly it is possible to 
estimate the capacity of a colt. Certainly, with reference to county 
cricket, the text is true that many are called but few chosen. I 
ought to add that energy and goodwill in the field are regarded as 
an elemental essential for any aspirant to the Yorkshire eleven; and 
the lad gets a good example, for at the end of a county practice 
we all take the field to have catches hit up to us. You will see 
J. T. Brown and Denton striving as hard in this department as any 
novice who wishes to gain our suffrage, and it will be readily under- 
stood how much he benefits by working beside them. It takes two 
or three years to convert the most promising colt into a regular 
trustworthy member of the county team, and, contrary to the success- 
ful experience of Lancashire with Robinson, Cuttell, and others, we 
in Yorkshire are not disposed to give much trial to any novice over 
five-and-twenty. 

The first advice I would offer to a keen youngster is to study 
good cricketers. Most lads can get an occasional afternoon at a 
county match, or at all events see some notable players in club 
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cricket. The number of capable Old Blues and of amateurs 
debarred by professional duties from playing first-class cricket is 
countless. These, scattered over England, furnish an excellent 
standard for the emulation of an eager lad. Moreover, they are 
always willing to give a few hints, and in nearly every village is some 
old ‘‘ pro” who can coach quite as well as he ever played. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe any cricketer was ever made by coaching, 
though of cours there are many things he can learn. 

The earliest thing a lad needs is to be taught how to use his 
eyes. Half the boys who come toa Yorkshire match want to see 
Hirst, Rhodes, or Tunnicliffe, which is very natural. But if, instead 
of gaping at these giants of the game and bothering them for auto- 
graphs, the lads watched how they played, their keenness in the 
field, the way in which the bowlers moditied their tactics to entrap 
their opponents, the strokes with which the batsmen scored off those 
wily balls, beginners would obtain a great object lesson which they 
might strive to turn to account on their own local grounds. 

The next hint of mine is never to play carelessly. Of course, 
great cricketers have many a time done so—and paid the penalty. 
The batsman in two minds over a ball, or indifferently addressing a 
bowler whom he believes to be easy, has often had to return to the 
pavilion a sadder and it may be hoped a wiser man. The bowler reck- 
less of pitch gets punished severely. The fieldsman who “ goes to 
sleep” misses a catch which may cost his side the match. Remem- 
ber, if all the catches were held there would be no drawn games in 
county cricket, and therefore no necessity to amend the laws. 
Each catch missed simply adds another batsman to the opposing 
side, and a run saved is more than a run gained, for it is also a run 
that need not be obtained. Smart fielding encourages bowlers. 
Slackness in the field is the chief abomination of cricket. The early 
success of the Australians was almost entirely due to their co-opera- 
tive and keen fielding. 

Now a word as to bowlers, for which there is an inexhaustible 
demand in no matter what class of cricket you may participate. Here 
the supply always falls short. One reason is that half the lads 
when they have had their knock at the nets put on their coats and 
join their friends instead of taking their turn with the ball; and 
another reason is that ninety-five per cent. of all boys try to bowl 
too fast. A boy up to fifteen should never bowl anything except 
slows with a full-sized ball, or if he does attempt to bowl fast should 
do so on wickets pitched at only twenty yards. A boy bowling 
slows must not mind being hit, though I see no reason why he 
should be hit as much as one who delivers a ball over which he has 


no command at a somewhat higher velocity. The lad who bowls 
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within himself will be able to acquire pitch, break, precision, and 
variability. He will learn to bowl with his head, and that is the 
type of bowler who is wanted. I would rather have a bowler on 
my side who was always trying to do something to get the batsman 
out, pitching first a yorker, then a perfect length slow ball, then a 
very fast one just outside the off-stump, or a ball that swerves in the 
air, or again which deceives in its flight, than I would have a tear- 
away erratic bowler, who will smash the wicket when his ball hits it, 
but more often sees that ball sailing away to the boundary or cut 
hard by point. Though every boy has a decided inclination to be a 
fast bowler, nature does not encourage that aspiration. A slow 
bowler is also effective on wickets where a fast one cannot effect a 
footing. Above all, a bowler—like a cricketer in all departments, for 
the matter of that—must be good-tempered and unselfish. If not, he 
is a mere source of demoralisation, and all his skill becomes dis- 
counted. 

The golfing maxim “ Keep your eye on the ball” is quite as 
essential in cricket, and a boy when batting has to learn to watch the 
ball from the time it leaves the bowler’s hand until he himself con- 
fronts it. ‘* Always mcet every ball in the middle of the bat,” is the 
maxim of W.G., and moreover he always plays at the ball, and 
never lets it hit the bat. A hint to a lad that may be of service is to 
use a bat the right size for him; one too big cramps his style, one 
too light makes him careless. Play straight is the golden rule. This 
need not affect legitimate hitting powers, but it affords a sure de- 
fence in support of punishing propensities. The impulse of a novice 
is to draw back from a ball. Not only is this fatal, but it easily de- 
generates into a habit. Also, while forward play is generally prac- 
tised, I think back play is too often neglected. though on a slow 
wicket it is essential. To make a ‘‘ century” in a county match is an 
ideal towards which any lad watching such a fixture may aspire. If 
he ever succeeds it will be by patience, perseverance, and practice. 
But in whatever class of game he plays let him be careful to foster 
the sportsmanlike spirit, and remember that of all games cricket is 


the grandest and purest, and as such it must be handed down to 
those who come after us. 
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AFTER BADGER 


BY T. DENING WHITE 


THE great wave for artificial game preservation which has swept 
over the land, together with the careful tending of fish and foxes, 
has, as a natural consequence, induced the persecution of many 
interesting English birds and animals. In this article we have to 


deal with a creature which is seldom seen—it would not be straining 
a point to say is mever seen naturally—by daylight. Yet to the 
sportsman naturalist there is hardly an animal whose life history 
and instincts are of more absorbing interest than those of the badger. 
Perched high up in the fork of some neighbouring tree, I have 
spent many a fascinating summer’s evening watching the vagaries 
of a colony of badgers. Susceptible of the least sound or the 
slightest taint in the air, your badger disappears underground 
like a miniature earthquake if he gets but a suspicion of danger. 
Badgers, like most wild creatures—otters of all others, living as 
they do in water, are almost always infested with ticks—are much 
troubled with vermin, and it is very quaint to watch them catching 
each other’s fleas; an old sow will take each of her cubs in turn and 
hunt them over most diligently, the snap, snap of her teeth being 
distinctly audible. A litter of six was the largest of my experience— 
they were such a bonny little lot; but two to four is the usual 
number. Whether he be guilty of the many little peccadillos of which 
the game-preserving keeper accuses him is very doubtful, but there 
are times when he provides the fox with a safe and impenetrable 
refuge when sorely pressed by hounds, and he is generally on such 
occasions the first to defend his domicile, by resenting the intrusion 
of the hunt terrier; and woe betide the little dog should there be a 
scrimmage; if game, he will be severely punished, for the bite of a 
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badger is especially cruel and generally on the under jaw, while a 
fox invariably inflicts punishment on the top. The wound will as 
a rule form a tolerably certain indication to which of the twain a 
terrier has been up. 

Being essentially a miner by nature, perhaps the most natural 
and sporting method of taking a badger is, where practicable, to dig 
him with the aid of a couple of good terriers. In the easternmost 
parts of my native county of Devon the badger flourishes amaz- 
ingly ; here on almost every hillside, if not in every covert, are heads 
of earths, which have been “ used’”’ doubtless for hundreds of years, 
forming vast subterranean fortresses, which local tradition often 
avers extend for a mile or more back into the depths of the hills. 
Many a good terrier has “‘ gone to ground” in these places never to 
return; many an anxious day has been spent listening and waiting for 
favourites who perchance have never come back, until you curse the 
earths and vow to be level with denizens that haunt them. But 
this is by no means an easy matter to accomplish; the earths are far 
too strong to dig, badgers are much too cunning to be trapped (they 
invariably turn a somersault over a spring trap, all you get for your 
trouble being a pinch of long grey hair); you may shoot them it is 
true, but this necessitates a full moon, with the wind currents exactly 
from the earths it is proposed to sit over to your perch in some 
neighbouring tree. Should all these conditions be favourable, and 
your badger present himself, the sights of your weapon are not 
easily defined amidst the surrounding shadows; your nerves, too, 
will be slightly agitated, especially should you have caught the cramp 
by sitting for several hours in the uncomfortable fork of a tree, and 
your unsuspecting quarry comes out at last, somewhat suddenly, 
shakes himself and gives a snort; should he do this, there will be 
no time to lose, for he will be off like a shade amongst the shadows 
of the covert, his white face flashing almost like a diamond when it 
catches the moonbeams. 

Unlike the vixen fox who lies away from her cubs as soon as 
they are strong enough to worry her, mother badger resides with her 
family ; but she is a strong and determined disciplinarian. I have 
seen her turn back and shake severely a cub that would insist on 
following its dam away from home, the poor little chap hobbling a 
retreat, very injured at heart, to perch on its haunches and gaze 
wistfully in the direction its mother had gone. To teach her off- 
spring the importance of not showing out until everything be quiet, 
and darkness fast creeping over the woods, I have known a badger 
many a time take up her position just inside the entrance of an 
earth for two hours—which will give you the cramp, if your perch on 
the tree be not particularly comfortable—and keep her youngsters 
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back. When the shades of evening are sufficiently advanced, she 
withdraws her surveillance, and the little lot will come out with a 
rush that is quite exhilarating to watch. 

In order to keep down their ever-increasing numbers, also to 
extend the hunting season for a couple of months, it has been 
customary to get together a scratch pack of foxhounds about every 
three years, for six or seven weeks’ sport beginning about the first 
of May, extending until the middle of June, with perhaps a few 
meets in the heath country afterwards. Experience has proved it to 
be unwise to meet before eleven o’clock; occasionally a badger may 
have gone away an hour previously, but as a rule from half-past ten to 
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eleven, if the neighbourhood be quiet, is the time that they leave for 
their prowl in quest of food. Hounds are taken straight to the 
earths that are to be the scene of operations. Should a badger have 
gone away, they will be quickly on after him; even an hour’s start is 
a small matter, as the scent of a badger is strong and very fascinat- 
ing, and hounds after being well entered will carry it through any 
kind of riot without wavering. But for this fact hunting by night 
would be out of the question, because it is not possible to see what 
you are about ; hounds have to be left entirely to themselves when 
running over the country. Being well on the line there will be 
plenty of music as you hurry on after them, cut corners, or take up 
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a position on some vantage ground and listen to their cry as hounds 
drive their quarry from point to point. Should the badger be an old 
customer, as is most probable, there is certain to be a great row and 
a tough worry when they do catch him, in some thick hedge or deep 
gully, for which you make with all available speed, to find, maybe, 
a badger of some seven-and-twenty pounds, gone, poor brute, with 
a very rough passage. 

The pack got together during the summer of 1902 has consisted 
of eleven couple of foxhounds, very kindly lent by the local masters 
of hounds, who are naturally desirous of reducing the stock of 
badgers because they open the earths and save many a beaten fox. 
The year Igo was quite a record season, both as to sport shown and 
the number of kills registered. In thirty nights’ hunting the excep- 
tionally large number of forty-five badgers were killed, while sixteen 
got to ground in impossible places, these results having been 
attained mainly by the kindly support of landowners and farmers 
over a wide district, and by good earth-stopping: here is the key of 
success, for without a thorough and extensive system of earth- 
stopping carried out in silence, with the wind in your face, at 
midnight, good sport cannot be expected. These duties have been 
undertaken and most efficiently carried out by some twenty-six 
gamekeepers, who, of all men, seem the most enthusiastic of badger- 
hunters. The Master, who hunts his own hounds, is Mr. Archie G. 
Pape, of Colyford; he had the assistance, as on a previous occasion, 
of Mr. Sydney Selby and Mr. R. I. Scarbrough to turn hounds. 
To the writer have fallen the duties of collecting the sinews of war 
and doing the usual routine of the Hon. Secretary, the chief item 
being sending out the meets, which are always jealously guarded 
in order to keep the field select ; even postcards cannot be used, as the 
whereabouts of the fixtures are found to percolate very readily 
through the local postman. 

The fields vary with localities; where approachable by rail, as 
many as fifty to one hundred sometimes turn out. Sport, too, varies 
with the weather, for your badger is a great coddler, rarely sallying 
forth on a very cold or wet night; why this is so is somewhat difficult 
of explanation, but it is an undoubted fact. Taking the season of 1902 
as an instance, all the first half of which was very cold with a good 
deal of wet, for the first fifteen nights that we were out—that is, to 
the 26th of May—we killed twelve badgers, and ran eleven to 
ground. With the month of June the weather becoming hotter, 
sport improved considerably in consequence; in the last fifteen 
nights’ hunting no fewer than thirty-three badgers were killed, 
and only five marked to ground. Quite a record week’s sport was 
June the 16th, 18th, and 20th, when badgers seemed to be every- 
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where, for no sooner had hounds killed one than they were on after 
another, as many as fourteen big badgers being killed during the 
three nights’ hunting, never one getting to ground for the entire 
week—a tribute to efficient earth-stopping over square miles of 
rough country. 

During the last twenty years, since hounds have been used, it 
is remarkable what a change has come over the badgers. Formerly 
we used to sack the earth, and hunt them with sheepdogs; as 
soon as ever disturbed, back they would come, and dive headlong 


BADGER PACK, WITH MASTER AND WHIP 


into the bag. But now, nine badgers out of ten will go right away, 
straight for some distant earths. There has been no dallying about ; 
hardly a badger was killed last season that had not run_ before 
hounds for over half an hour, while there were a great many 
desperate runs of over fifty minutes, hounds going hard the whole 
time. Hounds would often catch them quicker but for their ugly 
knack of choosing the very roughest country, and should there 
happen to be a thick double hedge in the quarry’s line, he will be 
certain not to miss the opportunity of dragging the pack through it 
from end to end; yet of water he has an abhorrence; should water 
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intervene, he will deviate from his usual straight line by several 
fields, in order to cross a brook by a foot-bridge. 

It will not be out of place to describe a night's sport. The 
meet is at a distant farmhouse amongst the hills of East Devon, 
where the field will most probably be more select than numerous, 
an additional advantage, too, being the fact that there is no public- 
house within several miles, therefore the rowdy element will not 
congregate and be shouting their coarse jests to the disturbance 
of the countryside. You will probably find hounds shut up in 
the barn; and several kindred spirits within doors sit round the 
farmer’s hospitable board, the five or six terriers on the hearthrug 
wagging their stumpy tails in welcome as you enter. The clock 
goes quickly round, and as we have a long walk to the first lot 
of earths, the Master makes a move about 10.30 p.m., releasing his 
ten couple of hounds from their temporary kennel. It is a lovely 
night, with the moon at about full; so we move along quickly 
through the lanes, keeping hounds in a close compass for fear we 
may cross the line of a fox, for foxes are sometimes met with in unex- 
pected places during their nightly prowls. After an uneventful walk of 
a couple of miles we halt at some cross roads, underneath the shadow 
of a church tower; the Master touches his horn just once, to be 
answered by a shrill dog-whistle from the wooded heights above us, 
the signal from the keeper that the earths have been made secure. 

Hounds are taken round a farmhouse and on to the top of the 
wood where the earths are situated. The keeper feels confident that 
his stop is a success and that there are badgers out, but hounds do 
not readily endorse this opinion. There is a keen east wind blowing, 
which perhaps has “shivered” up the scent, but hounds have all 
left the earths; we can distinctly hear them pushing their way 
through the thick covert, evidently on a cold line. Presently, far 
down the wood old Stranger speaks confidently ; Lascar and 
Traverser quickly endorse; in two minutes the wood is ringing with 
their lusty music. Out of cover lefthanded the majority of the 
pack swing over the meadows, along close to the farmyard we came 
through. Over the hill into a thick gorse, where their quarry tries 
all he knows to foil them, but to no purpose, for they force him 
away again down a wooded ravine. Over the open hounds press 
him, but he gains a little time by dragging them the whole length of 
a double hedge, then ding dong all along a rough lane into a small 
though thick little cover, right round this back into the lane again, 
up it into the gorse; here he is tackled by the leading hound a time 
or two, but he gets away again through the dense undergrowth after 
a fight. 

Finding it too hot, he crosses the road through a culvert, the 
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pack close at him. Now for the finish: having got our wind, we 
are able to go a good pace again across the hill. In the third field 
our hounds overtake their quarry, and have a great fight with a 
tough old customer (271b.). After breaking him up and counting the 
hounds by the aid of a candle, three couple are missing. These, we 
hear, have been running another badger, so the Master hurries back 
over the hill and is lucky enough to come across the missing hounds 
still going strong. It appeared from the small field with them that 
they had come up to their badger a time or two, but could not stop 
him. The combined pack now run him sharply back to the earths, 
the keeper’s lusty voice ringing out but a few hundred yards in front 


THE WILD BEAST ITSELF—AN OLD STAGER 


of the pack. Foiled in his last shift, Bruin turns down the wood, 
evidently to beat the covert for an open earth, but hounds pull him 
down ere he can get to ground—another big badger (25 1b.). It now 
being just half an hour past midnight an adjournment is made, 
on the invitation of a good yeoman, to his cellar, where several jugs 
of delicious cider are emptied of their contents; for an honest thirst 
has taken possession of most of us, the hills we have been called upon 
to climb having brought the perspiration pretty freely. 

After some twenty minutes or so has been spent in the court- 
yard at the farm, enjoying a comfortable rest and a crust of home- 
made bread and cheese, a move is made to drawa strong head of 
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earths in another valley, the road lying through a quaint old- 
world village now wrapped in complete silence save for the occasional 
bark of the sheepdog at the farmsteads. We had cleared the 
hamlet, and were chatting quietly along the lane between two apple 
orchards, when suddenly the pack begin dashing about between 
people’s legs all on the squeak and whimper. ‘“ Look out, Sydney, 
they are breaking away,” shouts the Master to the whip ahead, but 
the faithful Sydney may as well try to stop the River Axe with the 
proverbial mop. The fact was we must have met a badger almost 
full butt in the road. Directly hounds winded him, away they went 
at score down the road, then right across country, with a beautiful 
cry, as hard as ever we could go for thirty minutes, straight for some 
deep earths in a goyle: these being secure, our quarry slips behind 
hounds, but they are quickly after him. In less than half a mile we 
hear old Granby roar, and know that the badger is facing him: then 
they worry over the third badger of the night. Hounds had broke 
him up ere anyone got to them; but, from the mask and skin which 
alone remained, it was probably a fine specimen of about 20 lb. 
when in life. 

In the nor’-eastern sky faint traces of the dawn now appear 
on the horizon. But, for fear of disappointing the keeper, the 
Master decides he will go back to the earths for which we were 
bound when hounds broke away on the road, on the off chance 
of sport. We find that, being so late, the keeper had given up all 
hope of our coming that night, and had gone home to bed—wise man 
—which is quite excusable, for most of us generally feel a strong 
inclination for an audible yawn at about grey dawn, however keen 
we may be on sport. Our friend the keeper, be it said to his credit, 
had done his work thoroughly well before retiring, for hounds began 
to speak at once to several different lines. Woodman, Philip, and 
Merry Lad are on across the rough bottom on pretty good terms 
with a badger. By vigorously cheering them the Master gets on 
most of the pack; but Galopin, Villager, Druid, and Fashion go away 
on an equally hot line on the opposite side of the wood; and with 
them is his reverence our chaplain, and a couple of country lads. 
This was one of the very few occasions that we could see hounds 
run, and a most enjoyable hunt of some forty minutes’ duration 
it was, first over a big common, then down a wooded valley, where 
the cry of hounds in the crisp morning air is melody indeed. Hark! 
they have turned; yes, here they come, all up the cover; and aren’t 
they talking to him! Now stand still and keep quiet, for from our 
‘vantage point we ought to get a view somewhere. Yes, there he 
steals out along yon hedgerow, still going quite dapper; and, my 
word, what a big’un! Out come the pack, their heads up, expecting 
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to catch a view, then turn and hop away on the line, making straight 
for a clump of Scotch firs on the hill. Here they stop at a culvert 
under the road; but the wily one has gone through into the next field, 
thereby gaining a few minutes’ respite. Here we had an interesting 
little incident which shows how strong is the scent of a badger. 
Our quarry had gone all out alongside a fence for some quarter of a 
mile; curiously, hounds winded him through the fence, running full 
cry for its whole length, but on the opposite side. The end now 
quickly came, our quarry weighing 24]b. The other portion of the 
pack had also had a capital run, with a good deal of excitement 
towards the end, his reverence being fortunate in having two couple 
of hounds that would hold anything, and two of the terriers: so 
between them they accounted for a very sporting badger (181b.), and 
were exceptionally pleased with their exploit. This was a hard turn 
if you like—just the night, now and again, when fortune smiles and 
everything comes off. Almost divine we thought the cup of coffee 
and rasher of bacon at five o’clock, when we got back at the farm. 
Hospitable and keen are many of these good fellows—may their 
shadows never grow less! 
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BY GEORGE NUGENT BANKES 


Author of ‘A Day of my Life at Eton.” 


“Let co!” The last mooring line was cast off and hauled in, and 
the good yacht Enterprise, her head shoved out from the bank, 
poised herself for a moment in mid-stream like some huge white 
bird suddenly aroused from slumber and preparing to take flight. 
Then, as her sails filled to the favouring breeze, she bent gracefully 
over to her work, and, quickly gathering way, in another minute was 
footing it merrily down the canal, followed at a little distance by 
her consort for the time being, Claudia. We were off! 

Garrard, our trusty skipper, was at the helm; his brother—a 
youth of some sixteen summers, with a name to which the nearest we 
could ever get was Shirts, or, as some would have it, Church, and 
comprising, after a manner distinctly reminiscent of the historic 
Nancy Bell tragedy, the whole of the rest of the crew in his single 
person, was in the bows, coiling ropes, or peeling potatoes, or other- 
wise engaged in some of his multifarious nautical duties. Peggy 
and her sister Nellie had settled themselves in the well, with an 
abundance of rugs and cushions to make them comfortable, and 
Henshaw, who was developing hitherto unsuspected capacities as a 
squire of dames, to amuse them. Haygood and I, having success- 
fully accomplished our duties at the main halliards without getting 
more in Garrard’s and the crew’s way than we found absolutely 
necessary, took a last look round from the main deck to see if there 
was anything else in which we could bear a hand. Apparently not. 
The yacht, everything about her taut and trim as the heart of the 
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most exacting skipper could desire, was humming busily along as 
straight to her course as the needle to the pole. Garrard’s face, as 
we glanced inquiringly at him standing firmly by the tiller, wore an 
expression of the most supreme content. We were making good 
progress. Stavoren railway station, now the sole building of im- 
portance in that once flourishing seaport, was fast fading out of 
sight in the distance behind us; even Claudia, though a larger boat 
than ours, seemed unable to hold her own with us. Before us, 
extending as far as we could see, lay a straight reach of the canal ; 
if the wind held—and there was no reason to suppose that it 
wouldn’t—nothing was likely to happen for some little time to 
come. With one accord we stretched ourselves out on the seats on 
either side of the cabin skylight, and, lighting our pipes, abandoned 
ourselves to the delights of contemplation. 

A heavenly day in early August. The sun shining brightly over- 
heaid—who was the perverter of the truth who had told us that it 
always rained in Friesland?—its warmth at once agreeably tem- 
pered by and tempering the breeze that so friendly wafted us ever 
onwards, its glare disarmed by the refreshing verdure which stretched 
on either hand away to the horizon. The only sounds to break the 
otherwise all-pervading silence, the soothing swish of the wavelets 
as they rippled past the cutwater, the occasional murmur of voices 
from the well, the gentle lowing from time to time of the cattle in 
the neighbouring meadows; sounds just sufficient to prevent the 
prevailing note of peace from becoming one of monotony. Truly for 
such as this it was good to have been tine? ! 

Here my meditations were interrupted by Haenoed calling 
across the skylight to ask if I didn’t think the luff of the sail was 
behaving otherwise than it ought. I had always entertained the 
greatest respect for Haygood as a rising young member of the 
Chancery Bar, but the seemingly innate mastery of recondite 
nautical phrases which he had been so copiously displaying for our 
benefit ever since we had started on this expedition had been rapidly 
turning my respect into something akin to awe. I had not the least 
idea what the luff of a sail was, but of course I was not going to 
give myself away, so I merely replied that I had every confidence 
in Garrard, and if he wanted us he would be sure to say so. Just 
then the mainsail came suddenly down on the top of me—Shirts, 
unperceived by us, having been occupying himself in letting go the 
halliards—and when I had at last extricated myself from its en- 
velopments, I found we had brought up alongside a small wharf, to 
which Garrard was making the yacht fast, while the party in the 
well was preparing to get out. 

lt turned out that we were stopping to pay a visit to the farm 
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close at hand, which Garrard had pointed out to his immediate 
entourage as belonging to one of his uncles, and they had agreed 
with him, while Haygood and I were wrapped in thought as afore- 
said, that he should take them to see. Accordingly, as soon as 
Claudia had come up and made fast to us in her turn, we landed in 
a body and trooped up to the house. We met with a most gracious 
reception from the uncle and aunt, whom we found reposedly seated, 
the exact realisation of an old Dutch picture, in high-backed chairs 
one on each side of the kitchen fireplace; and then, under the 
guidance of Garrard and a rosy, smiling, flaxen-haired maiden who, 
he informed us, was the last unmarried one of his cousins, we made 
an exhaustive inspection of the entire premises from top to bottom ; 
the kindly old couple being evidently quite accustomed to their 
nephew's utilising their establishment as a show place for his charges, 
and not in the least put out by our wholesale intrusion on their 
privacy. Indeed, but that we knew it could not have been so, we 
could almost have imagined that they had made special preparations 
for our coming. Only a Dutch family could have lived in that farm 
and kept it as spotlessly clean throughout. One could have eaten 
one’s dinner with equal freedom from qualms off either the highly 
polished floor of the maiden’s own little bedroom—for we, or rather 
Garrard, respected nothing—or that of the stalls in the cow-byre ; 
and yet, the girl told us through Garrard, besides herself and her 
father and mother there were only an old man and woman to help 
about the place. As for the tables and chairs and cupboards, all of 
oak or walnut, the Delft china, and the quaint kitchen and dairy 
utensils, one could better imagine them in the place of honour in a 
museum than still doing their daily duty here, as they had doubtless 
done it, without incurring chip or scratch, for generations. When 
we had seen everything, including the pressful of beautiful white 
linen worked by our little guide herself—in her leisure moments, 
forsooth !—against her eventual marriage, we returned to the 
kitchen, where we ranged ourselves in a semicircle like an opera 
chorus and smiled acquiescence while Garrard expressed our ap- 
preciation of the favour which had been conferred on us. Our host 
and hostess having smiled back at us in equally flattering terms, we 
shook hands with them all round and trooped back to our yachts, 
where we found our rosy-cheeked damsel, who had slipped out of 
the house before us, already perched in the bows and carrying on 
with Shirts in a way to make it refreshingly clear that, however 
exacting her domestic cares, they had by no means crushed the 
natural propensities of her age and sex out of her. 

We rescued poor Shirts, who I don’t think was enjoying himself 
as much as his companion, and, bidding adieu to the lady, resumed 
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our voyage, Claudia, by right of her outside berth, this time going 
ahead of us. In this order we traversed our first mere—quite an 
insignificant one, according to Garrard’s contemptuous estimate, but 
sufficiently large to delight our as yet inexperienced minds—and 
came at the other end of it to a place which bore the soul-satisfying 
name of Galamadammen. Here is the second line, so to speak, of 
Friesland’s defences against drowning ; a huge dyke stretching right 
across the country, with locks placed where the various canals 
pierce it, so that, when a prevailing wind threatens to pile up the 
water and cause an inundation of any portion of the province, its 
force can be broken by shutting the gates—both sets of which, con- 
trary to the custom of locks as we know them in England, open 
outwards—and thus giving it its mischievous work to begin all over 
again. Our wind, however, on this occasion blowing along the 
dyke, there had been no need to close either end of the lock, and we 
sailed through without checking our speed, the lock-keeper’s wife 
taking our tolls as we passed in a wooden shoe dangling toe down- 
wards from the end of a long pole; and directly afterwards we 
entered the Fluessen Meer. 

Even the supercilious Garrard was pleased to allow that this 
mere—the longest, though not actually the largest, in Friesland, 
forming, with the Heeger Meer, which is practically an integral 
part of it, an uninterrupted sheet of water eight miles in length, and 
on an average one and a half wide—was worth talking about. As 
for the rest of us, with such an expanse of water at our command, a 
fair wind to carry us along over it, and—what was of prime import- 
ance from the ladies’ point of view—no mal de mer as the necessary 
accompaniment of it all, the intrinsic charms of Friesland yachting 
were now at last being fully revealed to us, and we were prepared to 
go to any lengths with our enthusiasm. The particular form which 
it took just then was a stern resolve not to let Claudia keep ahead 
of us any longer; and, Garrard entering fully into the spirit of our 
rivalry, and being undoubtedly the better sailor of the two skippers, 
in less than a quarter of an hour we had accomplished our object, 
to the well-simulated sorrow of the Lyall party, the occupants of 
the other yacht, and not without a brisk exchange, as we passed, 
of Frisian witticisms between the two crews, in which, from the 
manner of Garrard’s subsequent chuckling, we gathered that he 
and his brother had got decidedly the best of it. 

After that we felt better, and, our supply of superlatives being 
by that time about exhausted, we began to settle down again to the 
commoner affairs of life. Our course along the mere being clearly 
defined by buoys, and there being nothing then in sight for us to be 
likely to run into, Garrard handed over the tiller to the joint charge 
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of Haygood and myself, and went forward to see to the family 
dinner. Peggy and Nellie retired to their cabin to make tea, and 
Henshaw also went “ indoors,” as he persisted in shocking even my 
less acute feelings by calling it, to take a siesta in his berth. 

Steering a yacht had seemed as easy as anything while Garrard 
was doing it, but as soon as I took over the job it became apparent 
that it was an art which required practice, to say the least of it. 
To begin with, the tiller kicked like a young pony, calling for a 
considerable exercise of force to keep it anything like quiet ; and 
the yacht herself kept edging away to the left, which necessitated 
her being brought sharply back every now and then into line with 
the buoys, and transformed her hitherto arrow-like progress into 
a series of very unornamental zigzags. Haygood informed me that 
this was technically known as ‘‘ yawing,” but that didn’t seem to 
help me much; and for the rest he contented himself with sitting 
on the edge of the well and sneering at me, till, but for my stern 
sense of duty, I should have undoubtedly let go the tiller and put 
him overboard. It was some comfort, however, to observe, when he 
took my place, that he didn’t do any better. It was also fortunate 
that, as we afterwards learnt, the Lyall boy was simultaneously 
taking lessons in steering on board Claudia, otherwise I hardly 
suppose we should have retained our lead in the procession. 

We only passed one other vessel—and it was simply by grace of 
special providence that Haygood missed running that down—in the 
whole length of the mere, a funny little walnut-shaped thing, which 
Garrard told us was a boyar, carrying a fat old gentleman and 
the Government flag. Garrard, as soon as he saw her, left his 
cooking and ran aft to dip our ensign, at which proceeding, savouring 
as it did of the courtesies of nations, we were intensely gratified, till 
Garrard rather spoilt the effect by explaining that the old gentleman 
was the tax-collector, and it therefor: behoved all good citizens to 
salute him. And to think that we had been so near drowning him— 
in that lonely spot too! So widely divergent are the views of 
the different nations on the same subjects! I will do the old gentle- 
man the justice, however, to say that he instantly returned our 
salute. 

Two or three zigzags, then through a swing-bridge, opened at 
our hail by some unseen hand, and we came out into de Wijmerts, 
a long reach of canal, crowded with all kinds of indigenous vessels 
making their way home from the weekly market at Sneek. It was 
quite pleasant, after being alone so long, to find ourselves once 
more among our fellow-creatures, especially when they showed 
themselves so evidently friendly disposed towards us. Even the 
stolid old skippers of the big tchalks—the square-built, lee-boarded 
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trading barges, modelled on exactly the same lines as the men-of- 
war or East Indiamen of the seventeenth century—relaxed their 
natural imperturbability so far as to wave their long pipes in 
welcome of us as we passed, and exchange a shouted greeting 
with Garrard; and, if he happened to be related to or personally 
acquainted with them, as was the case nine times out of ten, a few 
kind inquiries after their respective families. The occupants of the 
less cumbrous schuyts, the little undecked jachts, and the steamers, 
demonstrated with their hands and hats and pocket-handkerchiefs 
—when they had them; and one steamer party went to the length 
of essaying the first few bars of ‘‘God Save the Queen” in our 
honour, which was kindly meant, though not wholly successful from 
an artistic point of view. Altogether we made quite a royal pro- 
gress of it along that two miles or so of canal, and by the time we 
turned the corner into the Ijlst reach we were quite exhausted with 
our efforts to show properly our appreciation of our reception into 
Friesland society. 

Ijlst is a pretty little town lying astride of the canal, with 
a row of neatly if somewhat severely pollarded lime trees planted 
exactly equidistantly along each bank; and, dressed back from 
the footways on either side with a precision calculated to bring 
tears of joy to the eyes of a Guards sergeant-major, lines of dolls- 
house-looking residences, painted, apparently only yesterday or the 
day before, all the colours of the rainbow, set off with the strips 
of hammered and dazzling brasswork which constitute so im- 
portant a feature in Dutch ornamentation. There was more life 
here than we had yet seen on shore at any time since we had been 
in Friesland; quite twenty people, including the usual proportion 
of Garrard’s relatives, being still gathered on the little landing- 
place where the steamer had left them, to salute us, as Haygood 
and I laboriously, but we hoped with dignity, quanted the yacht 
to the further end of the town. There we came to a sharp right- 
angle, with very little room for our stern to get round in, a swing- 
bridge just beyond the corner, and a large-sized sciuyt coming 
the other way ; and if it had not been for the commendable prompt- 
ness of Shirts, who had been working by himself on the opposite 
side to us, and now, dropping his quant, managed somehow to 
put himself in all the threatened spots at once, there is every reason 
to suppose something serious might have happened. As it was 
we didn’t even leave our bowsprit sticking in the rails of the bridge, 
and the next minute we were in the open again, with Sneek— 
our promised land—showing up against the skyline not two miles 
ahead. 


The importance of our arriving at Sneek that night lay in 
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the fact that on our way out from England we had somehow 
managed to lose—besides our return tickets, which didn’t matter 
for the time being, and some of our tempers, which were of course 
recoverable—the whole of the stores with which, by the advice of 
friends who had been to Friesland before us, we had provided our- 
selves for the expedition; and consequently now, with the exception 
of the one very small piece of beef and the few fotatces which 
Garrard had with infinite difficulty procured fer us in Stavoren, 
and of which we had generously given half to the Lyalls, the remains 
of some rolls, and a half-dozen or so of mixed biscuits which Peggy 
found in her tea basket, we had nothing to eat. We had, it was 
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true—or had had when we started—in addition to the above, a 
dozen of the light beer of the country; but if man is unable to 
subsist on beer alone, how much more was it impossible for the 
ladies, who didn’t like it. Nor, according to Garrard, in the event 
of disaster, such as shipwreck or a calm, having befallen us on 
the way, should we have been likely to obtain anything, always 
excepting the universal beer, at, say, Heeg or Ijlst: it was market 
day, and everything eatable for miles round, even to the homely 
eggs and milk, had gravitated to Sneek. But at Sneek itself—ah! 
All the way from Stavoren, whenever we had shown inclinations 
towards despondency at the prospect of our ultimate starvation, 
Garrard had been cheering us up with bright pictures of the inex- 
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haustible resources of that, by his account, emporium of the world’s 
merchandise; and, now that it was in sight, our spirits rose to 
visions of luxuries, not to speak of necessities, in abundant pro- 
fusion, with which our long-enforced abstinence was to be at last 
rewarded. 

In another half-hour we were alongside, comfortably moored to 
someone’s garden palings; not one of Garrard’s uncles’ or cousins’ 
palings, as we naturally supposed at first, but an entire stranger’s ; 
it being the custom in that hospitable country, as we subsequently 
came to understand, to tie up wherever it may happen to be con- 
venient to oneself, without either asking leave or anybody minding. 
Directly in front of us, at the further end of the port, was the 
turreted water-gate of Sneek—not the original one, but an exact 
replica of it—designed apparently with a view to preventing any 
taller vessel than a raft, or perhaps the Canadian canoe of the 
period, from passing beneath its arch; behind us lay Claudia, 
secured, in like confident manner to ourselves, to another inhabit- 
ant’s door-scraper at one end and his cart-shed at the other; and 
all round was a large assemblage of craft of all sorts and sizes 
brought to for the night, mostly with families bestowed in Frisian 
poses about their decks, and savoury odours as of preparations for 
supper emanating from their cabin flues. On the shore the 
respective owners of the palings and door-scraper, with a few 
friends, were taking their ease on a bench, complacently smoking, 
and, after their first grunts of acquiescence with Garrard's suggestion 
that it was a nice day, paying no further attention to us than they 
would probably have paid to a school of hippopotami, if such had 
chanced at the moment to come up the canal. 

Our first duty being obviously to investigate the further 
beauties of Sneek before it became too dark, we ran out our gang- 
plank into the garden, and started at once, accompanied by the 
Claudia party, who were already on shore, thirsting like ourselves 
for adventure, and shops. The first part of our walk lying along 
narrow canal banks, with here and there a bridge to cross, we were 
constrained to advance two and two, like a Sunday school; a 
similitude which was further enhanced by a child turning up from 
somewhere at every few steps and attaching itself to our train; so 
that, by the time we had reached the real streets, and were pro- 
ceeding, in the manner customary with the British tourist, up the 
middle of them, we presented quite an imposing spectacle. 

The antiquities of Sneek are practically non-existent, the entire 
town having apparently been rebuilt no further back than the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Still, it had its bits of 
picturesqueness after its own fashion, where the canals, bordered 
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with twin rows of limes, ran here and there through the side streets; 
reminding the ladies, they said, of Venice, though our brutally male 
minds found it difficult to endorse the comparison, and the prosaic 
Henshaw even went so far as to assert that, in his opinion, the only 
point of resemblance was the smells. It is odd how the Dutch, 
with their almost exaggerated notions about domestic cleanliness, 
can contrive to live happily in the midst of surroundings whose very 
appearance is suggestive of typhoid. 

We found one church of cathedral-like dimensions and pre- 
ternatural ugliness standing by itself in the middle of a square, 
which looked as though it might have withstood the general 
propensity for renovation; but it was locked, and when we appealed 
to such of our retinue as were not yet tired of following us to know 
how we could get in, they gave us distinctly to understand, albeit 
in an unknown tongue, that we couldn’t. The reason for this, 
Garrard afterwards explained to us, was that the church in question 
has long since been transformed, in accordance with truly Frisian 
principles of utilitarianism, from a place of worship into a huge 
tank for the storage of the Sneek drinking-water. It is another of 
the paradoxical characteristics of this remarkable country, that 
though a stranger would find it difficult to walk a straight half-mile 
anywhere in it in the dark without tumbling into a mere or canal, 
or at least a dyke, the one thing that is scarce there is water; that 
is, of the kind available for human purposes other than washing. 
All the drinking and cooking water has to be collected off the roofs, 
which are constructed specially for the purpose out of all proportion 
to the buildings which they cover; and if one doesn’t happen to 
have a roof of one’s own, one has to pay heavily for the deficiency, 
as we had already found to our cost at Stavoren, the price for a 
pail of water there having been run up by a fortnight’s dry weather 
to rather above that of a couple of bottles of beer. 

After this we shopped ; that is to say, the ladies did, while we 
carried the parcels. The Sneek shops are good of their kind, 
though not much to look at from the outside, and we found the 
shopkeepers most civil and obliging, and anxious to air their 
Engiish, which consisted, it is true, mainly of substantives, but was 
a great help tous. We laid in a large stock of confectionery, by 
way of supplement to Garrard’s more serious housekeeping, and 
some China cows and the like as mementos of our visit to Sneek, 
and were on the point of returning to the yachts, when Nellie 
sighted a bonnet shop, and instantly made it a matter of conscience 
that she should go in and buy a new hat. We others, having all 
had experience in one way or another of such matters, adjourned 
meanwhile to a barber’s, where we were shaved in turn by a youth 
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who, when he had finished, proudly informed us in broken English 
that this was positively his first attempt; after which Haygood and 
I sent Henshaw and young Lyall back to the yacht with the 
parcels, while we went to the station to inquire after our missing 
property. By the time we had dug out an official who spoke 
French of a sort—the same sort as Haygood’s and mine—had 
extracted a promise from him that he would telegraph the first 
thing next morning to all the points on our outward route at which 
our cases could possibly have been held up, and had got back to 
headquarters, the great hat question had been settled, and we met 
the ladies on our doorstep, so to speak, Nellie blushing all over 
with triumph at her acquisition, which was certainly a credit to 
Sneek, though, to my fancy, somewhat too close an imitation of a 
cream tart. 

Dinner, of a rough and ready kind, and under circumstances 
entirely the reverse of formal; but what did it matter that we had 
to eat our pastry in our fingers, or, in some cases, drink out of 
teacups, while our appetites were what they were? Then a smoke 
on deck, the while listening to the Sneek band, as yet in the 
elementary stages of its training, but struggling gamely with the 
first bars of the Dutch National Anthem, in a tavern across the 
water ; a stroll down the bank to compare notes with the Claudias ; 
at ten o’clock a glass of Schiedam, specially procured and guaranteed 
by Garrard as the genuine article, to keep the damp out; and so to 
our bunks. 

Our first day in Friesland was ended. 


II. 

A week later we were back at Sneek for the Regatta. In the 
meanwhile we had made a long round to the east and north-east, 
going out through the Sneeker Meer and by Grouw and Wartena 
to Leeuwarden, the capital of the province, and our furthest point : 
and returning by Warrega, Grouw again, the Wijde Ee, Akkrum 
and Tehorne to the Sneeker Meer. We had had splendid weather 
the whole way—almost too hot, if anything, at times; and though 
the wind had not always been so favourable as it might have been, 
necessitating recourse to beating and here and there a spell of 
quanting or towing from the bank in order to circumvent its per- 
verseness, and on one occasion had so persistently stuck dead ahead 
as to oblige us to charter the aid of a friendly steamer to tug us for 
the whole of a day’s journey, what were such little contretemps but 
of value to us as adding to our insight into the whole craft and 
mystery of Friesland yacht-cruising, besides effectually obviating any 
risk, if such there had been, of our voyage becoming monotonous ? 
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We had met with no accidents, beyond, on our part, the losing 
overboard of Nellie’s parasol in the deepest part of the Wijde Ee, 
and, on Claudia’s, the inopportune dropping of her centre-board 
into the mud at Wartena, entailing her enforced delay there for a 
night to fish it up again, the while we sailed on to Leeuwarden in 
happy unconsciousness of our comrades’ misfortunes. We had not 
yet recovered our vagrant provisions, though we had heard of them ; 
but meanwhile we had ceased to regret them, our appetites being 
whetted up to that degree that we were prepared to take on any- 
thing in the shape of food with which the country could furnish us. 
To sum up, the general result of our seven days’ experiences was 
that we were as brown as berries and as fit as fiddlers, and unani- 
mously agreed, even the pessimistically inclined Henshaw not ex- 
cepted, that never before in our lives had we known what it was to 
have so real a holiday as this. 

The manner of our daily life was in the main after this wise. 
We got up—that is, Haygood and I did—at 6 or 6.30 a.m. and 
bathed off the side of the yacht, after which we had a cup of coffee 
from Garrard’s breakfast table and a bite of anything that happened 
to be handy, and then pottered around, helping Shirts to swab decks, 
or going with Garrard in the dinghy to do any foraging that there 
was to be done in the neighbourhood, till eight or half-past; by 
which time the ladies and Henshaw had appeared, and breakfast 
had come within the range of possibilities. The meal ended, we 
usually set sail for our day’s run, though there was one morning 
when, it being Garrard’s opinion that we should have a hard day’s 
beating to arrive at our next stopping-point, we got away at six— 
thereby seriously disconcerting Peggy and Nellie, who kept putting 
up pathetic appeals through their skylight to know if Garrard 
couldn't prevent the yacht tipping about like that, as everything was 
flying about the cabin so—and we had to get our breakfast as best 
we could en route. But in a general way we stuck to our programme 
as aforesaid, and, unless there was a village or farm which Garrard 
thought we might like to visit in passing, or where he had got scent 
of any of his numerous relations having a piece of meat which would 
serve for the morrow’s dinner—Garrard had wonderful, not to say 
providential, intuition in such matters—we usually went straight 
through to our journey’s end without stopping. The ladies spent 
their time almost entirely in the well, knitting or reading, or listen- 
ing to Henshaw, who had likewise taken up his quarters more or less 
permanently there, and, having, after three restless nights, discovered 
a telescope under the mattress of his bunk, had dropped into the 
role, by virtue of the same, of recorder to the party; though I must 
own that some of the details as to the inner life of the natives which 
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he professed to have ascertained in the course of his scourings of the 
horizon were of a nature to suggest doubts as to whether the powers 
of his telescope or his imagination were the greater. Sometimes 
we had one or two of the Claudia party on board, or it was the other 
way about, Peggy, or Nellie, or Henshaw, or a combination of them, 
going to sail a stage in company with the Lyalls. Haygood and 
I, however, having a proper idea of our importance to the safety of 
Enterprise—an idea in which I am not wholly sure that Garrard 
participated to the extent that we could have desired—stuck con- 
sistently to the ship: our recognised station being that in which we 
had originally established ourselves, ready for emergencies, beside 
the cabin skylight ; except on such occasions as Garrard wished to 
take advantage of our being on a wind to transact some business 
forward, and we enjoyed a spell of alternately finding fault with the 
manner of the other’s steering. 

After we had moored for the night, if it was near a village or 
town—it is rather difficult in Friesland to tell which is which— 
we as a rule went in a party to do it, and buy what there was to buy 
in the way of luxuries, especially cakes, which fortunately—seeing 
that Garrard’s notions of the pudding course did not soar to any 
very great heights, and the ladies, after experimenting once with 
the cooking stove, had given it up as a bad job—were to be found 
almost as equally distributed over the country as the beer. The 
rest of the interval before dinner the ladies spent picking flowers, 
of which there was a profusion in the meadows about the canals, 
and talking about whatever it may be that ladies find so much to 
talk about; while we men fished—this was Henshaw’s and my 
speciality, with bamboo rods nearly as long as our mast which we 
bought at Leeuwarden for fourpence, though we only caught one 
fish the whole time; or bathed—this was Haygood’s, his record 
for one day standing, if I remember right, at eight times; or 
sketched—which we left to young Lyall, as being the only one of 
us who was capable of sustaining the credit of the expedition in 
that department. Or sometimes, if the wind suited, we would take 
such of the ladies as could tear themselves away from their private 
confabulations for a cruise in the dinghy. We had a charming 
centre-board dinghy as tender to Enterprise, and Haygood and I 
were becoming quite adepts at managing her, the only thing 
approaching a mishap on my part having occurred during my 
maiden trip, when I ran down the Leeuwarden steamer at Grouw. 

In the evenings we foregathered in one or other of the yachts’ 
cabins, and played round games of a kind not calling for too great 
an exercise of our intellects, or, if it was not too chilly to sit out— 
for it can be chilly of evenings in Friesland, even after the hottest 
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of days—we held informal conversaziones in the wells, with parlour 
tricks by Henshaw to help us to pass the time, or a little music. 
We had a variety of musical talent on board the two yachts: 
Mrs. Lyall and Peggy sang; Miss Lyall both sang and played the 
banjo; I sang, though only once, my native modesty precluding me 
from a repetition of the performance without being pressed to it a 
great deal more than I ever afterwards was; Haygood sang one 
song, or thought he could; and last, but not least, Claudia’s deck 
hand possessed an accordion, and used nightly to entertain the 
combined crews therewith, which was not unpleasant to listen to in 
the intervals of our more high-class harmony, especially when the 
yachts were not moored too closely together, and the rival sing-song 
was being held on the other one. And somewhere about half-past 
nine one of us would let slip a no-longer-to-be-controlled yawn, which 
was the signal for the gathering to begin to disperse; and one by 
one, first the ladies and then the men, we made our way to our 
bunks, to sleep the sleep that comes of a quiet conscience and a long 
day in the open air. 

Could anyone desire a healthier, happier existence than this— 
at any rate, fora time? We had no daily cares to consider beyond 
the matutinal deciphering of Garrard’s housekeeping book ; a unique 
specimen of its kind, but quite easy to understand when one had 
mastered the peculiarities of his orthography and system of entering 
his receipts and expenditure in the same column. No officious post- 
man periodically deluged us with unwelcome communications re- 
quiring an immediate answer; our only connection with the outside 
world was the Poste Restante, and if we didn’t want our letters we 
needn’t go there to fetch them. We hadn’t even seen a newspaper 
for a week, except such Dutch ones as we had chanced on here and 
there in the village inns; but, after we had salved our consciences 
by making sure from what we could gather from these that Great 
Britain was still where we had left it, and seemingly getting on 
pretty well in spite of our absence, we were quite content to let the 
further details wait. Time never dragged; we always seemed to 
have a sufficiency of occupation, and that of the best sort, which 
comes of itself without our having to bother in any way about in- 
venting it; though I must allow that, to the unprejudiced outsider, 
the merely stretching ourselves out on the deck between whiles and 
watching the water gliding by, which, when I come to think of it, 
was how we seem to have spent a large proportion of our time, may 
perhaps appear a somewhat unprofitable method of employment. 
I suppose it must have been that, when on board Enterprise, our 
existence and hers were so bound up together that we didn’t look 
at things in the unprejudiced outsider’s way. She couldn’t move 
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without us any more than we could—that is, for purposes of yacht- 
ing—without her; and, once we had set her going on a straight 
course, and there was nothing further to be done for the time being 
in the way of gybing, or going about, or other fancy manceuvres of 
that sort, we could be satisfied to sit down again to our pipes and 
leave her to sustain our joint credit in the way of energy. Possibly 
the perpetual smoking may have had something to do with it. We 
smoked pretty continuously all day, with the impunity engendered 
of constant fresh air and the extraordinary mildness of the Dutch 
tobacco. Tobacco, I may note in passing, is cheap in Friesland ; 
it is sun-dried, and imported, I believe, duty-free from Java, and 
one buys it in large paper bags at the village grocery shops; six- 
pennyworth being sufficient, we found, to give quite an appreciable 
list to our dinghy. 


(To be continued.) 


A LOST BRITISH BID 
THE GREAT BUSTARD 


BY H. FRASER FORTESCUE 


THE agricultural development of Great Britain led to the inexorable 
extirpation of several aboriginal inhabitants, furred and feathered. 
It is perhaps among the birds that the loss is most keenly felt by 
sportsmen. Some which formerly were either resident or habitually 


spent a portion of each year in Britain are now classed in modern 
ornithological works as extinct, or as rare or accidental visitors ; and 
of these the Great Bustard, largest and most majestic of European 
land fowl, is the most notable example of this process of extermin- 
ation. 

Hector Boethius was one of the first writers to make special 
mention of the bustard. In 1526 he stated that the bird was to be 
found at large on the flat lands between the Lammermuirs and the 
Tweed. Other records relative to it, dating back close on four 
hundred years, are met with in the account books of various country 
houses in England. One curious entry has been noted in the house- 
hold book of the L’Estranges of Hunstanton. The date is 1527, 
and the record runs :— 

‘The xljst weke—Wedynsday: Itm., viij malards, a bustard, 
and j hernsewe, kylled wt ye crosbowe.” 

Eight years later—to be precise, in 1535, the twenty-fifth year of 
King Henry VIII.—the taking of the eggs of the great bustard was 
prohibited by Act of Parliament, a maximum penalty of 20d. for 
each egg being imposed. Undoubtedly, however, bustards were 
tolerably plentiful in England some two and a half centuries later 
than the above-recorded dates. To come down to more recent 
times, we find Pennant recording the fact that in 1777 bustards 
inhabited the open countries of the south and east part of this 
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island from Dorsetshire as far north as the wolds in Yorkshire. 
Onwards from that date the range of the bustard in Great Britain 
became much restricted; in fact, the process of destruction of the 
native race of bustards proceeded more rapidly during the last 
twenty years or so of the eighteenth century than at any period in 
the history of the species. In those two decades the bustard, we 
gather from trustworthy accounts, was completely rooted out from 
many of its old-time haunts, for in 1802 Montagu states that bustards 
were then to be ‘‘found only upon the large extensive plains, and 
are almost extinct, except upon those of Wiltshire, where they are 
become very scarce within these few years.” Still, not until some 
years after was the hardy stock of aboriginal bustards entirely 
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extinguished, for in certain old haunts, notably those in East 
Yorkshire, in Norfolk, and in Wiltshire, their unequal struggle for 
existence was continued throughout the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. In the “thirties” of last century the complete 
extinction of the native race of bustards in England was consum- 
mated, the last known examples, two females, having been shot in 
Norfolk in 1838. 

A variety of causes operated towards the extinguishment of the 
great bustard as a resident British species. Chief amongst these 
may be cited :— 

1. The inclosure and cultivation of land, and consequent re- 
duction in area of habitat, enforcing migration to some more 
suitable environment—possibly in Spain. 
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. The live-but-for-to-day policy of sportsmen. 

3. The selfish greed of the egg-hunter, and, in somewhat lesser 
degree perhaps, of the collector of specimens. 

Each one of the reasons enumerated has contributed, more or 
less, towards the rooting out of the great bustard in Britain. In all 
probability, however, the remarkably rapid development of the agri- 
cultural resources of England, which so completely altered the face 
of the country, exerted a more direct and permanent influence than 
all other causes put together. The opening of the sixteenth century 
marked the beginning of a new and enlightened era in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and from this time onwards the sure decadence of 
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the aboriginal race of bustards in England is to be traced. Fora 
time, undoubtedly, the process was slow, but with the extensive 
inclosure of land during the reign of George III.—upwards of three 
thousand Inclosure Bills having been passed during that period, as 
against a total of 244 passed previously—and the wholesale breaking 
up of primeval pasture land, the death knell of the bustard was 
sounded throughout England. 

Professor A. Newton, in his article on the bustard in the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” assigns causes other than those above 
mentioned as being contributory to the disappearance of this inter- 
esting bird. He there states that the extension of plantations broke 
up the open country which these birds love to frequent, and the 
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introduction of improved agricultural implements such as the 
*‘corn-drill”” and the “ horse-hoe”’ led to the discovery and destruc- 
tion of the eggs in the wide ‘‘ brecks”’ or fields of winter corn. 

With all deference to the views of one so learned, I would 
suggest that if the extinction of the resident bustards of this country 
is to be assigned to the operations of husbandry, we must probe 
somewhat deeper than ‘‘corn-drills’” and ‘horse-hoes” for the 
primary cause. With regard to the theory that the plantation of 
timber contributed to the extirpation of the species the question 
arises: Where within their haunts has such planting of timber been 
carried out on a scale sufficiently large to warrant the assumption ? 


LITTLE BUSTARD 


Not, surely, upon the Wiltshire downs, nor yet upon the wolds of 
Yorkshire ? 

The destiny of the British bustard appears to be inseparably 
connected with the politics of the country in somewhat remarkable 
degree. Pennant and Montagu have already been quoted as showing 
that the process of destruction proceeded most rapidly at the close 
of the eighteenth century. If we dip inio the political and domestic 
economy of this country the real cause of this rapid extermination 
may be discovered. In the closing years of the eighteenth century 
Europe was in arms, and the price of wheat rose from 50s. per 
quarter, where it had remained stationary for a number of years, to 
81s. 6d., and a little later to 96s. per quarter; this partly because of 
bad harvests and also by reason of the restricted importations of 
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grain owing tothe war. These high prices, holding out greater induce- 
ments for the cultivation of wheat, naturally led to the reclamation 
of all available waste lands, as well as the ploughing up of much old 
pasturage. This remarkabie increase in the area of tillage lands ate 
up much of that wild tract of country whereon the bustard had 
hitherto found a quiet home and resting place, and so, probably, 
induced a more or less considerable migration to Spain or elsewhere. 

The wheat-growing fever showed little abatement until the 
strain was relieved by Waterloo; after that historic battle the price 
of wheat, which but a year or two previously had reached the extra- 
ordinary rate of six guineas per quarter, dropped considerably. 
Still, the profits made by the wheat-growers were sufficiently hand- 
some to warrant the continued cultivation of the large areas of land 
brought under plough. Thus the poor bustard had to give way 
before the altered condition of the country, hundreds of men and 
horses then ceaselessly traversing land whereon formerly but a few 
sheep and an occasional shepherd were the sole disturbing factors. 

The systematic persecution by sportsmen doubtless contributed 
to the bustard’s extermination. The slowness with which bustards 
multiply their species seems to have been overlooked or ignored as a 
factor towards extinction by recording naturalists; for, laying but two 
eggs at a time, as against the dozen or fifteen of grouse, partridge, 
pheasant, and other of the game birds, the bustard could not have 
long survived the onslaught of either ‘“‘ crosbowe”’ or speedy “‘ gre- 
hound,” nor yet the deadlier shot-gun of more recent period, had 
other adverse influences been non-existent. 

The taking of the eggs of the bustard, as also the young birds 
that were incapable of flight, undoubtedly hastened the end. At 
the close of the eighteenth century bustards’ eggs were systemati- 
cally gathered for the purpose of hatching under hens. These eggs 
then commanded very high prices, half a guinea per egg being 
frequently paid. At that time also the young, when not fully grown, 
were sold for as much as ten and twelve guineas a pair. 

A practical effort is now being made towards the re-establish- 
ment of the great bustard in England. Seventeen birds, procured 
in Spain, have been turned down in a suitable locality in East 
Anglia. Lord Walsingham, who was consulted in the matter of 
their enlargement, has said that, when asked to decide upon the 
most suitable position for turning down, he, by a curious coinci- 
dence, made choice of the spot whereon the last of the native race 
took their final stand. This fact is certainly interesting as proving 
that the last abiding place of the bustard in England remains to this 
day the one of all others most likely to afford the banished species a 
safe foothold upon its reinstatement. 
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Having regard to the habits and requirements of the bustard, it 
is extremely unlikely that such effort towards its permanent re-estab- 
lishment will meet with more than partial success. As remarked, 
the face of the country has undergone a complete change, and in all 
probability the completely successful rehabilitation of the great 
bustard in England would involve a reversion to that state of things 
which existed prior to the passing of Inclosure Bills, when the vast 
stretches of primeval grass and waste lands afforded more secure 
resting places than are to be found in this country at the present 
time. 

That the great bustard will again thrive in truly wild state in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, or Wiltshire, farming and sport 
remaining as now, is in the highest degree improbable. The exist- 
ence of the bustard in Great Britain under modern conditions of 
agriculture will, in all probability, necessitate its living, if at all, in 
a state of semi-domestication. 
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THE COLOURED PICTURE 
“NOT OUR HARE!” 


Nor indeed, nor anything like it! An uglier surprise the little 
hounds have never known. They had settled down to the line of 
their hare, and were running it for all they were worth, getting on 
terms as they fondly supposed, altogether enjoying themselves amaz- 
ingly, and would soon have the felicity of dashing in to their victim ; 
but all of a sudden the leaders throw up their heads, and see before 
them, not their hare sinking with exertion, but a fierce and formid- 
able dog-fox eager to resent the slightest liberty that may be offered. 
They hesitate, one of them turns—shrinks back, showing by his face 
that he indeed feels no sort of hesitation: fox-hunting is not his 
business, that is reserved for his bigger cousins, and with regard to 
foxes he is not taking any. The little fellow coming on behind has 
not so far grasped the state of affairs, and is galloping along 
merrily ; it would be interesting if we could see him a few seconds 
later when he too has discovered that this is not his hare. The 
actual leader, however, is a bolder animal, and with some backing 
up gives the impression that he might be induced to have a go, 
formidable as his antagonist most assuredly would prove. Practi- 
cally all harriers, a few cunning veterans who know something only 
excepted, will hunt fox as keenly as they will chase their legitimate 
quarry; but a harrier has inches and weight to help him, and the 
little beagle cannot be expected—the painting shows how vain the 
expectation would be—to tackle ‘‘the thief of the world,” though 
an extra plucky one, as suggested, might in the excitement of the 
moment follow the fighting instinct which is so strong in a well- 
bred hound. The picture, it may be remarked, is a veritable inci- 
dent which occurred when a friend of the Editor was out one day. 
Miss Maud Earl kindly consented to furnish another specimen of 
her rare art, her otter hounds, as depicted in ‘‘ The Last Rush,” 
presented with the April number, naturally having induced sub- 
scribers to the Magazine to ask for more. Miss Earl asked fora 
suggestion as to the subject that she should take, the scene illus- 
trated came to mind, and here is her admirable realisation of it. 
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SERVICE AND SPORT ON THE TROPICAL NILE. By Captain C. A. 
Sykes, R.H.A. With a Map and Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Drawings made by Major E. A. P. Hobday, 
R.F.A. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1903. 


Ir is perhaps not strange that nearly all the books published 
about Africa have distinct merit, because so many travellers visit that 
continent, such a considerable portion of them seem to make record 
of their travels, and publishers, having extensive choice, select the 
best. Captain Sykes’s book is an interesting and brightly written 
contribution to this literature. Something possessed him to seek 
the wilds, he says, and the opportunity of gratifying his desire 
arose when the Soudanese troops who garrisoned Uganda revolted. 
Officers were wanted to helpin quelling the mutiny ; he volunteered, 
and this is the account of his adventures. He had to set off in such 
a hurry that he could not wait for his baggage, though it contained 
two years’ provisions together with his rifles and ammunition ; so 
that, as he observes, he never saw a whisky and soda nor a loaf of 
bread while on his expedition, and had to face the pachyderm with 
nothing but a °303 rifle or a rusty old Martini. But Captain Sykes 
is what we are pleased to consider a characteristic Englishman, and 
consequently met and overcame difficulties with cheerfulness and 
resource. 

It is rather curious to read that not long after he set out he 
found it necessary at night to have a fire at each end of his tent and 
to sleep in two shirts, a sweater, a coat, a greatcoat, four blankets 
over him and four under him, even then being sometimes awakened 
by the cold; and this was on the Equator! This statement con- 
siderably upsets one’s ideas of the tropics, and a man must have a 
pretty strong constitution to stand it, as the mid-day sun is scorch- 
ing, so that it was the greatest relief to enter the great primeval 
forest of Nandi with its dampness and shade. Three hundred 
bullocks were procured to draw the carts required by the detach- 
ment, and in a few days 294 of them died of lung sickness—an un- 
fortunate beginning, but fortunately Swahali porters were procurable. 
One of the few things which seem to have tried Captain Sykes’s 
patience was a compliment paid him bya native chief. This local 
ruler, desiring to honour the white man, appointed a musician to 
accompany him; his weapon ‘‘ might almost be called a flute”; it 
was made from a common reed, its compass was three notes, and 
the executant knew one tune. The result was maddening. Occa- 
sionally the victim of the honour plunged into almost impenetrable 
grass, where the flute, becoming entangled in the vegetation, was 
necessarily silent for a time; and at last the flautist was despatched 
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to the tail of the caravan, where he piped away out of the author’s 
hearing. Christianity has penetrated as far as Masindi, a place 
which will be remembered by those who have read Sir Samuel 
Baker’s books. The natives go to church to be married; but some 
quaint customs remain. The father of the bride is entitled to the 
dowry and generally sees that he gets it. On one occasion the 
wedding service was interrupted by the parent who had come to 
reproach the bridegroom with the thin and emaciated appearance of 
the dowry goat. He had bargained for a fat one, and this creature 
in no way answered the description. The disturbance was quelled 
by the minister estimating the value of the creature and handing 
over its equivalent in cowrie shells; which being done, the happy 
couple were made one. 

The black is an excellent stalker and thinks nothing of crawling 
in serpent-like fashion for a mile, by this means being enabled to get 
close to his game. The birds and beasts are perhaps naturally 
frightened of a man who walks upright, and Captain Sykes found 
that if he bent down and “ dissembled ” guinea fowl would let him 
get under the trees where they had settled ; and sometimes fifty of 
them would take up their quarters on a single tree. It was con- 
fiding of them, he admits; the simple creatures apparently knew 
they had nothing to fear from most four-footed creatures, and 
thought a crouching man was a new and harmless kind of animal. 
The partridge the natives describe as “‘ the guinea fowl’s brother,” 
the bustard seems to have been a first cousin, and all the birds 
were supposed to be relations, as were the fishes in similar fashion. 
The author had plenty of experience with big game and one or two 
desperately narrow escapes, notably one from a herd of elephants. 
These beasts go at a great pace, and Captain Sykes, with his atten- 
dant Bazruta, who behaved with the most magnificent devotion and 
courage, had torun, though their chances of escape seemed hopeless. 
At the moment when death appeared imminent they suddenly 
came upon a nullah, into which they leaped, having no idea of its 
depth; but most fortunately the herd lost sight of them, and the 
nullah being only some ten feet deep they escaped with some cuts 
and bruises. This was not the end of the adventure, for an account 
of which readers may be referred to the book. Crocodiles took 
toll of the detachment, and the Captain met with more than one 
adventure with hippopotami. Once he had an idea of securing a 
small baby of this genus which was following the boat, apparently 
under the impression that it was an elder of his own species; but his 
mother soon missed him, came tearing along at great speed, jerked 
him on her back, which is their way of carrying their young, and 
made off like an express train, seeming by her snorts to be rating 
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her offspring for his stupidity. Amongst other odd beasts he de- 
scribes is the wart-hog, one of the ugliest of created things, but 
nevertheless with white, tender, and toothsome flesh. ‘‘ The wart- 
hog,” he says, ‘“‘is not a common spectacle, as he spends most of 
the day in the hole he digs for himself in the ground. He makes 
this a tight fit, only just large enough to hold him. In order that 
his head should be towards the entrance of light and possible danger, 
he has to retire into his burrow backwards, and it is a most 
comical sight to see him galloping towards it as if all the fiends 
were after him, suddenly stop, and, reversing the order of things, 
disappear tail first. He furnishes one of the most quaint optical 
delusions in natural history; in the grey of the morning, if there is 
mist enough to make the landscape appear hazy, a herd of these 
pig may sometimes be seen returning from the water, and they 
look for all the world like a troop of lions.” The ear of the elephant 
appears to be an extraordinary thing. When still wet and soft it 
is eaten as a delicacy. Captain Sykes, however, kept for some 
time the ears, six feet in length, of a big tusker that he had shot, 
and one day suggested to his orderly that he should cut some 
sandals out of them. The man smiled, and on being asked why, 
replied that he would show his master. With an axe it was im- 
possible even to snick off a little piece, so adamantine had the 
once pulpy ear become. African travellers ought to have very good 
digestions. 

It was desirable to impress one of the tribes with an idea of the 
white man’s power, and they were collected to see a 7-pounder 
mountain-gun fired. By some evil chance the first shell fell into the 
Nile without bursting, and as the bewildered onlookers could not 
make out what had become of it, the attempt missed fire in a double 
sense. It was explained to them, however, that it had gone into 
the next country, and they were told that the second shell would 
burst in mid air and send bullets in all directions. Happily the shot 
was successful. ‘‘ The shell burst beautifully with plenty of smoke 
and a resounding boom which echoed down the old Nile. Never 
can such a sound have been heard there before. Then we related 
how the explosion of the shell let loose innumerable devils who 
would decimate a village in a wink of the eye. The chief at once 
professed undying loyalty and friendship,” and the natives were heard 
in all directions imitating the ‘‘ Bang—sh—sh—Boom!” others 
approvingly exclaiming, ‘‘ Yes, that was it! that was it!’’ That the 
expedition was successful is a matter of history, and Captain Sykes 
says that when bidding a long farewell to his Soudanese troops he 
must confess the tears came into his eyes while they earnestly 
implored him to return. The significance of this will not be missed. 
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Major Hobday’s illustrations are remarkably spirited, and give a 
vivid idea of the adventures they depict. 


WiLp SporT WITH GUN, RIFLE, AND SALMON-ROD. By Gil- 
frid W. Hartley, with Illustrations by G. E. Lodge, Miss I. 
M. Hartley, and Miss C. R. Hartley. William Blackwood & 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Mr. Hartley has seen sport, of a rather unusual character in 
many instances, in various districts of Europe, and claims that these 
papers give faithful accounts of it. ‘‘In no single case has an addi- 
tional animal, or bird, or fish been killed for the sake of effect,’’ he 
says; as to which, however, we confess we do not much care. In giv- 
ing a description of one day’s pursuit it seems quite admissible to 
introduce an incident that has occurred on another day, though the 
days which Mr. Hartley has selected are sufficiently full of interest as 
they stand. The author is beyond doubt a sound sportsman and 
something of a naturalist, as a sportsman should be. He begins 
with the Outer Hebrides, a fascinating district for the gunner, and 
here he secured swan (whoopers), geese (brent, bernicle, and grey 
lag), ducks (mallard, widgeon, teal, gadwell, pochard, eider, long- 
tail, sheldrake, golden-eye, merganser), woodcock, snipe, golden and 
green plover, rock pigeons, curlew, heron, water-rail, dabchick, seal, 
and a few rabbits. The merganser were shot in drives in mistake 
for mallard, and the poor little dabchick in the dusk, he explains, 
on the water in mistake for a teal. 

Salmo-hucho fishing in Bavaria is the subject of another chapter. 
These fish are said to run up to golb. in weight, and to add the 
strength of a salmon to the fierceness and voracity of a pike— 
sporting fish truly! Mr. Hartley did not catch a go-pounder, nor 
indeed anything like one. The huchen he secured were of much 
more modest size. They are handsome fish with dark backs and 
grey sides set off with tiniest red spots; the biggest actually landed 
seems to have been a 12-pounder. Stalking comes within the scope 
of the author’s experiences, and there is a description of the pursuit 
of a black stag in Monar, a marvellously prolific forest. An old 
manuscript, dated 1655, treats of a grand stag hunt conducted there 
by the Earl of Seaforth, when the party “‘ got sight of 600 or 700 
deers, sport fitter for kings than country gentlemen”; and ‘two 
Englishmen who were in the company declared that in all their 
travels they never had such brave divertisement, and if they should 
relate it in England it would be considered mere rant and incre- 
dible.” The author calls photography to his aid, and gives pictures 
of “a good night’s work for one rod,” half-a-dozen fish from 11 lb. 
to 20lb.; of “the third night’s take” (Norway, it should be ex- 
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plained, is the scene) of ten fish from 5 1b. to 41]b. A 40-pounder 
also fell to him, if that be an admissible expression, in a pool called 
the Brander, between Loch Awe and Oban, and Mr. Hartley, oddly 
enough, if one may say so without offence, at first under-estimated 
it. His attendant, Collie, waded into the river and gaffed the fish. 
* He’s 4olb., Collie!” he shrieked; but then came the peculiar 
instinct which overtakes the successful fisherman, and he added, 
*He’s more! He’s 50!" For once in his life Collie was un- 
mindful of his caution and the stern coming judgment of the steel- 
yard. ‘‘ He’s 60!” the enthusiastic Collie cried; but a few ounces 
over 40 lb. was the real weight. Wild Boar Shooting in the Vosges 
and Wild Sport in the Oberland are included in the volume. The 
pictures are well drawn and reproduced. 


THE ReEcorDs OF HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA FROM ITS INSTITUTION 
IN 1839 TO 1902. By Herbert Thomas Steward. London: 
Grant Richards, 48, Leicester Square. 1903. 


Mr. Steward is Chairman of the Committee of Management of 
Henley Royal Regatta, Chairman of the Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion, and President of the Leander Club. It need not be said that he 
is an enthusiast. Seven years ago he undertook to ascertain the 
names of the winners of the Grand Challenge Cup from the date of 
the institution of the Regatta, for the purpose of engraving them on 
the base which was then being added to the Cup by the stewards. 
His work grew until it took shape in this weighty volume. For the 
most part it is, of course, mainly composed of the names of those 
who have rowed at Henley, but in many cases interesting records of 
special events are added, and as they have obviously been compiled 
with great care the book is valuable asarecord. Thus, for instance, 
in the final heat of the Grand Challenge Cup of 1843 between Oxford 
University Boat Club and Cambridge Subscription Room, it is noted 
that the Oxonians were the “Seven Oar Crew.” Mr. Fletcher 
Menzies, the Oxford stroke, was taken so ill before the race that he 
could not row. The Cambridge men were asked to allow a substi- 
tute, but the request was not granted, and the Oxford crew decided 
to go out with seven oars; that is to say, with no bow. Cambridge 
objected and appealed to Lord Camoys, the acting steward of the 
Regatta, to know it they were compelled to row against seven oars. 
He decided that there was no rule to the contrary; the race took 
place, and Oxford won by a length in nine minutes in spite of their 
crippled condition. 

In the Diamond Sculls, two years after this event, it is 
noted that in the second heat Mr. J. W. Conant rowed in an 
outrigger, his opponent, Mr. T. B. Bumpsted, having an ordinary 
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wager wherry. Bell’s Life remarks that: ‘‘In a few strokes 
Mr. Conant led by over a length, showing in an extraordinary 
manner the superiority of the outrigging boat over the others, for 
such an advantage could not be accounted for in any other way. 
Mr. Bumpsted fairly turned round on his thwart to see what had 
become of Mr. Conant, and then set to work in the hopeless 
struggle to reduce the lead his opponent had gained.’’ In the final 
heat, nevertheless, Mr. Conant, in spite of his outrigger, was beaten 
by Mr. S. Wallace of Leander. Accidents will happen, and in the 
struggle for the Ladies’ Challenge Plate in 1854 it is recorded that 
soon after the start ‘“‘the bow oar of the Cambridge boat caught a 
magnificent fish—it was a sea fish, not common in these parts.” 
However, though they lost ground, they won at the finish. It is 
perhaps scarcely worth while observing that a crab is not a fish— 
science was looser half a century since. In 1868, in the race for the 
Stewards’ Challenge Cup an odd thing happened. The competitors 
were the Oscillators’ Club, Kingston, the Kingston Rowing Club, and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, in which last boat Mr. W. B. Woodgate 
rowed No. 3. ‘‘As soon as the word was given the apparent cox- 
swain of the Brasenose boat jumped overboard, and the crew rowed 
without a coxswain and came in first.”” They were very properly 
disqualified. 

Sliding seats were used for the first time at this Regatta in 
1872, though some scullers in the previous year had slid upon broad 
fixed seats. Ten years later it is remarked that ‘‘ in consequence 
of the Bedford crew in the race for the Public Schools Cup in the 
previous year having had broad seats to their boat upon which 
they slid with grease, thereby infringing the spirit of the rule pro- 
hibiting the use of sliding seats, it was decided that in this race 
the thwarts of the boat be limited to six inches in width.” Why 
sliding seats should have been barred is not quite obvious. Occasion- 
ally it will be gathered from the book some rowing men were a little 
inclined to sharp practice, but in the first heat for the Diamond 
Sculls in 1890, the American representative, Mr. C. J. Psotta, of 
Philadelphia, showed himself a good sportsman. ‘After rowing a 
few strokes, Mr. Kennedy fell overboard, the gate of his swivel row- 
lock coming open. Mr. Psotta stopped and backed down to the 
starting post, and waited till Mr. Kennedy was ready to start 
again’; thus allowing him a second chance. Mr. Kennedy won. 
It will be gathered from what has been said what care and research 
Mr. Steward has bestowed upon the book; indeed, the labour of 
verifying all names and initials, substituting correct for assumed 
names, and so forth, must have been immense; but rowing men are 
proportionately indebted to him. 
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EARLY CARRIAGES AND Roaps. By Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 
Illustrated. London: Vinton and Co., Ltd., 1903. 

In all that appertains to horses and their use Sir Walter Gilbey 
is a recognised authority. When he undertakes to produce a book 
it is of course understood that he does so from love of the subject ; 
and books thus produced usually have special value. ‘‘ Early Car- 
riages”’ is a case in point. Only some 350 years have elapsed since 
wheeled conveyances for passengers came into use in England, Sir 
Walter states, and he has traced their progress and development. One 
essential for the use of wheeled conveyances was roads, and the pro- 
vision of these was of course the difficulty. Thus when Henry VIII. 
in 1537 entrusted Richard Bellasis with the task of dismantling 
Jervaulx Abbey, in Yorkshire, the business had to be postponed 
because, it was explained, the lead used for roofing purposes “‘ cannot 
be conveyed away till next summer, for the ways in that countrie 
are so foule and deepe that no carriage can pass in winter.” Ruts 
four feet deep—this appears to have been a measurement—and the 
absence of springs must have made travelling in wheeled vehicles 
more disagreeable and tedious than we of the present generation can 
easily realise, though our ancestors were not without shrewdness, 
and the ‘“‘ hammock waggon,” said to have been in use in England 
in the eleventh century, did not a little to reduce discomfort. Steel 
springs were first applied to wheeled carriages about 1670; but we 
know to-day how springs vary, and may presume that they were 
rather rough at this period. Prior at any rate to their introduction 
coach-racing is declared to have been a national sport, though Sir 
Walter Gilbey doubts the accuracy of the statement. He, however, 
quotes from a writer who describes how before Queen Anne’s reign 
teams of five horses, harnessed to empty waggons, were brought out 
to oppose each other. They went at full gallop, the drivers standing 
upright in their respective conveyances. Of course Pepys comes 
into the discussion—it is wonderful on how many subjects he throws 
light. Thus in his diary, December, 1668, he tells how he was ‘“‘a 
little vexed to be forced to pay 40 shillings for a glass for my coach, 
which was broke the other day nobody knows how within the door 
while it was down; but I do doubt that I did break it myself with 
my knees.” That coach-racing came in later and was common early 
in the nineteenth century is shown by the fact that a law was passed 
in 1820 to put an end to wanton or furious driving or racing, though 
on May Day this law appears to have been very lightly enforced, for 
on this anniversary it was the thing to see who could go fastest. 
As to the speed of coaches, on May 1, 1830, the independent 
Tally-ho ran from London to Birmingham, 109 miles, in 7 hours 
39 minutes, about 15 miles an hour. In the same year something 
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distantly approaching to the hansom cab was introduced, a light 
two-wheeled vehicle, to carry two persons inside, the driver sitting 
on a little seat over the off-side wheel; and five years later a 
Mr. Boulnois patented an improvement—at least it is to be pre- 
sumed that it was so. Boulnois’ patent cab opened at the back, 
the passengers sat facing each other, with the driver on the roof, 
The book is illustrated with some curious old prints. 


INDEX TO THE COMPLETE ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA. Vol. XXXV. 
Adam and Chas. Black, Edinburgh and London. The Times, 
Printing House Square, London. 


Indexing is an art which is not often satisfactorily practised, and 
seldom in the history of indexers has such a demand been made upon 
their care and industry as in the huge volume above named. One 
thousand and ninety-two pages, each page containing five columns, 
each column 120 lines, may be described as getting into figures; but 
that is the capacity of the present work. We will not profess to have 
checked every reference. To be frank we have checked about two 
dozen, and to be still franker have found a mistake ; but that some 
must occur was of course inevitable, and to counterbalance our 
discovery we may add that an industrious student with much time 
to waste, who has devoted many hours to checking references in the 
hope of finding a few blunders, informs us that so far his search has 
been unsuccessful. He has not found one of the indexers tripping. 
That the volume is absolutely essential need hardly be said. 


A CATALOGUE OF GuNs. By G. E. Lewis, Lower Loveday Street, 
Birmingham. 


This catalogue, a brochure of over 200 pages, strikes us as 
being so serviceable that we include it in our reviews. Mr. Lewis, 
the well-known Birmingham manufacturer, describes and elaborately 
illustrates guns of all varieties. For from £4 10s. to any price the 
purchaser cares to pay the catalogue shows him what he may 
obtain, and the testimonials included afford proof of the excellence 
of the weapons turned out. As to results, for instance, a purchaser 
of a “‘ Farmer’s Gun,” price £6, states that out of 280 pigeons shot 
at he only missed 17, from twenty-one yards to twenty-eight yards 
rise, a performance which speaks volumes for the man and his 
“shooting iron” alike. Useful hints on the way to take the bend 
of a gun, etc., are given, and anyone who is thinking of buying an 
effective weapon would certainly do well to procure a catalogue and 
see what this practical maker has to offer. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the July competition will be announced in 
the September issue. 

THE MAY COMPETITION 

The Prize in the May competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. L. C. Green Wilkinson, Magdalen 
College, Oxford; Mr. E. T. Warner, H.M.S. Britannia, Dartmouth; 
Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom; Mr. L. K. Rayner, Maida Vale, W.; 
Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down; Mr. L. Southwood Jones, 
Danygraig, Monmouthshire; Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso; Mr. J. B. 
Pettigrew, Wexford; Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Hexham, Northumber- 


land; and Mr. F. E. Rooke, Mortimer, Berks. 
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‘‘EIGHTS WEEK’’ AT OXFORD 
Photograph by Mr. L. C. Green Wilkinson, Magdalen College, Oxford 


OBSTACLE RACE, CADETS SPORTS, H.M.S. ‘‘BRITANNIA”’ 
Photograph by Mr. E. T. Warner, H.M.S. ‘“ Britannia,” Dartmouth 
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ROCK SAND PASSING THE WINNING POST FOR THE DERBY 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 


STOCK EXCHANGE POINT TO POINT RACES AT NORTHAW 


Photograph by Mr. L. K. Rayner, Maida Vale, W. 
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THE DOUBLE BANK AT NEWTOWNARDS 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down 


BULL-FIGHTING AT ALGECIRAS 


Photograph by Mr. L. Southwood Jones, Danygraig, Monmouthshire 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


LUGING AT CAUX, MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND 


Photograph by Mr. A. G. Dyce, Hove 


LEADER'S STRING EXERCISING ON THE BURY SIDE, NEWMARKET 


Photograph by Mrs. Ernest Raphael, Hill Street, Mayfair, W. 
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BORDER HUNT STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso 


BATHING AT WEXFORD HARBOUR 


Photograph by Mr. J. B. Pettigrew, Wexford 
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20TH HUSSARS’ POLO TEAM, WINNERS‘OF THE CLEMENTS’ AND ALDERSON'S 
CHALLENGE CUPS AT PRETORIA 


Photograph by Capt. Swiney, Abbassiyeh, Egypt 


TOBOGGANING IN SWITZERLAND—A 22 FT. JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. L. Pickering, Stone, Staffordshire 
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MEET OF THE CULMSTOCK OTTER HOUNDS AT CHARD 


Photograph by Mr. E. S. Fowler, Chard 


HAWKSTONE OTTER HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. G. Williams, Audlem, Cheshire 
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BETWEEN TWO TRAINED GREY PARTRIDGES AT KARACHI 


Photograph by Mr. B. H. Menzies, Karachi, Sind 


RESULT OF A DAY’S SPORT IN ROSS-SHIRE 


Photograph by Miss Dora Pape, Moor Hall, Ninfield, Sussex 
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HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. ]. H. Nicholson, Hexham, Northuméerland 


BUCKS OTTER HOUNDS UNVANNING 


Photograph by Mr. F. E. Rooke, Mortimer, Berks 
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START FOR COMMITTEE PLATE, BIRR 


Photograph by Mr. R. Morton, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary 


CRICKET AT ROSSALL SCHOOL. SHREWSBURY ELEVEN GOING OUT TO FIELD 


Photograph by Mr. E. B. Holmes, Rossall School, Fleetwood 
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FIVE-A-SIDE FOOTBALL TOURNAMENT AT THE CALEDONIAN GROUNDS, PRETORIA 


Photograph by Mr. A. W. Gale, Pretoria 


CROSSING A STREAM IN CHINESE TURKESTAN 


Photograph by Mr. R. Hayne, Fordington, Dorchester 
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FURNISH WITH TASTE. 


NORMAN STACEY, 


| Limited. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in Truth, writes:— 


‘*You may rely on the quality and character of 
the articles bought, . . . and the prices charged 
are very moderate.”’ 


Every Description of Household Requisite. 


Arrangements can be made for Extended Payments. 


ESTIMATES FREE. DELIVERY FREE. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


OXFORD STREET END. 


| 


PROMOTE BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE 


with foreign manufactures to be-convinced 
that product of BRITISH PASTURES RICH ENGLISH | 
equals any from abroad MILK 


“Tf, in order to avoid a puncture, the tread and walls of a tyre are so thick and so ur- 
yielding, and therefore sluggish, that the tyre fails to absorb concussion better than a solid 
tyre, nothing is gained by the use of such semi-solid tyres.” “The excess of power 
required by the tyre over that required by the Dunlop tyre . . varied from about 
15 to 30 per cent.” Vide Judges’ Report, Automolile Club Trials. 

Equally good for CYCLES, CARRIAGES, and MOTORS. TRADE MARK. 

See trade mark (Dunlop's head) on both tube and cover. 
. Write for booklet to the Dunlop Tyre Co., Ld., iston, Birmineham, & 14, Regent Stveet, London, S.W. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King 


GE 
WoOoDROW, 
46, Piccadilly, W. 
Ladies’ Gentlemen’s batter. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


SPORTING HATS, 
TRAVELLING HATS, 
RIDING HATS, 
PANAMA HATS, &e. &e. 
Luxurious Panama iain very soft and supple. 


Can be bent into any form, and will fold up, 
25/-, 35/-, &c. 


PRINTED BY ~YRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE NINETEEN HONDRED PUBLISHING SYNDICATE, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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